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Choosing a School. 


The publishers of the Companion will be pleased to 


send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any | 


Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 


Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or : 


University, in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 





BSng Sen. STAMMERERS’. a Inptitute and tral 


Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and cireular. 


PP, 8. B. 
SHOR 


ore WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, 
-, at the Boston COMMERCIAL 
Cor LEGE, 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 

H A N D Circular PX. Open in Summer. 
Boston Dental College. 


School x° ar begins S ant. 14. For announcement, address 
Dr. J. A. FOLLETT, Dean, 637 Dudley St., Boston, Mass. 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 


Bend ets #250a Year. Co-educational. 44th Y 
Sor Catalogue. Rev. Gko. W. GILE, PRESIDENT. 


Williston Seminary, EastHamrron, Mass. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. New 
laboratories with electrical plant. All a heated 
by steam. Fall term a opens September 10, 1 

Address REV. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


The Maine State College, ORONO, ME. 

A SCHOOL OF SCLENCE D TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
of study :— Scientific, hericulvural, Chemical; Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Pharmacy 
Preparatory Medicine. Tuition and Rooms Free. Total 
annual expenses, jncluding | seared 00. Military drill. 
For catalogue address, HARRIS, President. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INST. 


WORCESTER, MASS. Courses of Study in 
MECHANICAL, CiVILand ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

and CHEMISTRY. 158-Page Catalogue. 
showing appointments scoured, Ny graduates, ‘mailed 
Sree. Expenses low. 29th year. ENDENHALL, Pres. 


School of Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 

The profession of comparative medicine now offers 

unusual attractions to ambitious young men who wish 

to enter upon a professions’ eareer. Send for illus- 

trated catalogue. CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean. 


NEW ENCLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


oF MUSIC. 


Oldest, largest, most prosperous. Music, Elocation, 
Modern Languages. Fromelementary grades to highest 
artistic requirements. Students received atany time. 

Calendar and prospectus free. 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE. 


ann. Second Cabin and Steer- 
e Ticket 8. Bookings by Cunard, 
y -+- ican, Netherlands, Anchor, 
French, Allan and other lines. 
List of enllings and infor- 
mation cheerfully given at office 
or by mail. 
Second any and Steer: 
ickets at lo rates. Draf 
Siechenee and Letters of Credit. Rteamship agency of 
AS. cY, 7 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
kings 10 “all par ts of "the World. (4 Doors from Btate 8t.) 
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Provides the best ‘‘up-to-date’’ instruction in 
BUSINESS and SHORTHAND 


and aids all worthy pupils to employment. 
Send for Club Rates and Annual Prospectus. 
666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston. 


Burdett 
College 











Business— Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of C ce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


Prospectus Free. New Students can commence 
at any time. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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MADE BY IS THE BEST FOR § 


'KING PHILIP MILLS | Ladies’ Underwear,: 


TO BE FOUND IN 

















Dealers should write at once 
to secure an Agency. 


Centairion 


beading Dry Goo Stores through New England. 
New England’s Popular Wheel. 


Diamond and Drop Frames; 28-inch Wheels; 
Nickeled 


Porged-Fork Crown ; Vim or M. & W. Tires. 


Buys the 
” Where dealers don’t sell the “Centurion” we ship direct, express paid, 
for $65.00, or C. O. D., subject to approval. Send for Catalogue. 


H. B. SHATTUCK & SON, 249 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Cycles for Juveniles: 24-in. Wheels, $40; 26-in., $50. NAME PLATE. 


Artistic Monuments 
and Headstones. 


New and Original Desi “ As uincy and 
Westerly Granites, It arble, etc. 
Many and varied styles to ton from. 

Estimates sent on request. Our 40 years’ 
experience enables us to guarantee satis- 
action in every particular. ... 


Circular Free. 


Mc GRATH secede 
: 67 Water Street, - - Quincy, Mass. 
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Does your Food Digest? 


DYSPEPSIA, 



























If not, you must be suffering 
from __... 





CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION Or WEAKNESS. 


-° THAYER’S - 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all-kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate 
relief, but completely removes the cause. Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
and is always wsiform. 


Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 
All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., = Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Tor “For Thy Stomach’s sa e drink a 


TRADE PR MARK. 
en mn enh TR FR Ry ON, eT, 


. noe, he ey vee ~— | 


~ MADE FROM FRESH FRUITS ONLY. 


A DELIGHTFUL AND BENEFICIAL BEVERAGE. 
As Queen ; Sherbet is made entirely from Rare and Expensive Fruits it necessarily costs the dealer 


more than any other five-cent drink; this difference in profit has in some in- 


stances caused counterfeiting. Twenty-five dollars is offered to any 
one who will furnish convicting evidence of' fraudulent substitution. Ww. P. Sheldon, “4 MALSEN, 


SOLD AT ALL SODA FOUNTAINS. ALSO IN BOTTLES FOR HOME USE. 


BRUEREREREREVEREVEREVEREVELEY 
EZIELIS EPI RAI BPO AI OPIOIDS OT OOTO OPO OTTO OZ 


Genuine Satisfaction__. 


Is a difficult thing to obtain when it comes to floor coveri You 
want reliable goods in endless variety to select from and the know- 
ee Se gee your eke, Besides the 
cream of domestic productions, we a marvellous line of foreign 


Carpets, Rugs and Mattings 


Increased by our new invoices which we have just offered the 

public. These goods are personally selected by our representative 

while abroad and will delight every one. Whether you want one 

_ or an entire _—s we shall be pleased to show you 
choice things — out of ordinary — at right prices. 


Washington Stren JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


near Cornhill, Boston. 


RERERERERERELEVEREREREVEVEVEP 
(SERA OPI BAIT OPIS OT ATI NTO AFOOT PONTO OTS) 


POQOOCMOMOODOOODOOOOMOODQODODDOQQDOOOODOQOOOQOQOOQQOODOOD® 
QCLOQOOOOOQOPOMOMOOMOOOSOOQOOQOMOQOOOOODODO®DOOOOOOD® 


















































No More Soaking of Tapioca. 





No More Hard, Soggy Lumps. 








Minute Tapioca requires no soaking, 
is equal to double the amount of* any other 
tapioca, is cheaper than any other and is 


Absolutely Pure. 


YOUR GROCER KEEPSIT. ORDER IT. 


Send tous for Sample peckage and book 
of recipes free. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., - Orange, Mass. 

















He’s All Right. 


ht bot a storm 





Apnou ca 
he has the cele’ 


66 Kri m 99 
Cyclists’ \ 
Storm 
Suit. 


Patent applied for. 
CAPE, LEGGINGS 
AND CAP. 
Highly recom- 
mended, Light 
weight. Put on 

in a minute. 
Sold by Deal- 

ers or by mail 

post-paid for 


*4.00. 


Sold Separately : 

CAPE, $2.00 ; PAIR LEGGINGS, $2.00 ; CAP, 50 Cents. 
Enterprising Agents wanted at once. Circular free. 
CLEVE & KRIM, 49 Summer St., Boston. 


Short Legging Pants’ ieeteote 
for Cyclists, post-paid for . 50c. 




















The wisdom of Benjamin Franklin | 
with double foree to those who eat 
made from 


_THE FRANKLIN MILLS. 
FINE FLOUR 


OF THE 


ENTIRE WHEAT. 


Don’t confound this Flour with any 
other — It is an original product — made 
by a new process specially designed by 
us—It is the only Flour in the world 
containing all the food elements found 
in wheat. 

aley y Ask For “Franklin Mills.” 
Leading Grocers Sell It. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 























Potato Chips. 





Chef of Delmonico’s 


COULD NOT PREPARE POTATOES IN 
MORE TEMPTING STYLE THAN ARE 


byd Revere Beach 
Chips. 


Celebrated 
Dainty, Delicious, Always Ready to Serve. 
Buy them by the pound of your grocer. If he don't keep 
them send us his name and your own and five 2-cent stamps 
to pay postage for a Half-pound Sample Bow FRE 


BOYD BROTHERS, Lynn, Mass. 
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THE VENTRILOQUTIST. 
By Miss M. G. McClelland. 


In Seven Chapters.—Chapter V. 








Consequences of Briscoe’s mischief that 
surprised and terrified him. 


HE place where Briscoe had 
hidden himself was a thicket of 
shrubs—lilac, calacanthus and 
Scotch broom—which grew in 
one corner of the yard. It had 
originally been planted to cut 

' off from view the short row of 
cabins which were the quarters of the house- 
servants. With time and neglect the bushes 
had spread enormously, rioting at will, and mat- 
ting and tangling into an almost impenetrable 
jungle. 

In his trouble, Briscoe had pushed his way in 
among them, as a wounded animal might have 
done, seeking covert, and when his first paroxysm 
of distress had died down he continued to lie 
among them, prone on the earth, with a sense of 
being sheltered in privacy by the close-set 
stems about him, and the interlocked branches 
above. 

Sounds came to him from time to time from the 
cabins, all of which were occupied. He could 
hear the clash of cooking utensils, the tinkling of 
thoughtless laughter; and above all, dominating 
all, the singing of a woman to her child, and the 
aati of the cradle as she rocked it with her 
Oot. 

There came also to the boy the drone of con- 
versation, guttural and indistinct, like the buzzing 
of bumblebees. This drew nearer, accompanied 
by the shuffling of feet. Two negro men were 
slouching about, and talking together in under- 
tones. They passed round the thicket to the side 
farthest from the cabins, and sat down close to 
the place where Briscoe lay hidden. 

At any other time the demon of mischief within 
the boy would have seized upon the opportunity 
for a practical joke, but now all thought of tricks 
was far from him. He felt no impulse to startle 
the negroes, nor, indeed, to make his presence 
known to them. 

For the moment he forgot all about his gift. 
Tie was reminded of it in a way unexpected and 
terrible. The men spoke low but distinctly, and 
every word and sentence made its way into the 
thicket. 

At first the boy paid little heed. Then a word 
or two caught his attention, and he rolled over 
silently and listened. Once or twice he had to 
strangle a nervous desire to laugh; but soon 
horror fell on him like a black pall, under which 
he cowered with every faculty merged into that 
of hearing. 

The men he knew intimately. One was a 
bright mulatto named Tom Snead, who was 
employed about the lot and attended to the 
doctor's horses. The other was Shadrach Adams. 

They were recapitulating the happenings of the 
previous weeks, eagerly, fiercely, and as men 
who had met for a purpose. ‘The tricks the boy 
had played, every foolish imitation and imposi- 
tion of which he had been guilty, was recalled 
and attributed to the influence of conjure-charms 
and demoniac machinations. Terror and super- 
stition, twin-born of ignorance, together with 
desire for revenge, had brought the men to the 
disposition of tigers. Suggestion and accusa- 
tion, winged and fanged by fear, arose and 
circled to settle sullenly down upon one name. 

In the opinion of these two men it was Joel 
Brent, the blacksmith, who was guilty of this 
treason against his race! It was Joel who lay 
concealed, and with sorcery and conjuration, 
handed down to him from Guinea coast ancestors, 
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| brought confusion and death to the people! Had 
not these strange happenings originated in Joel’s 
|own shop? Had not the first laughter of devils 
echoed from under the hood of his forge? 
| Since then had there been any peace in the 
|land? Were not women and children afraid to 
| go about their business, even in the daytime? 
Did not terror hug closely the hearts of the men? 
Was not Shadrach’s own wife dead from the 
effects of vile sorcery? Was not another man’s 
child sick of a curious complaint, which must 
have its origin in witchcraft ? Whose life was safe? 
Who could hold himself exempt from spells? 

So they argued, exciting one another, spurring 
one another on. Then they drew closer and 
spoke lower, and Shadrach disclosed a scheme of 
vengeance so awful that the listener felt his heart 
bound, and the sweat break out in beads all over 
him. A dozen or more negroes were to meet 
at Shadrach’s house in an hour, and from 
| thence proceed to the blacksmith’s 





FRIGHTENED AT THEIR OWN WORK. 


quarters. They were to go silently. There would 
be no moon. The house was to be surrounded, 
and also the shop, for there was no telling in 
which place the conjurer did his work, and kept 
the nefarious things he worked with. The doors 
and windows were to be nailed, so as to prevent 
escape. Then straw and brushwood, deluged 
with oil, were to be piled about both buildings 
and fire set to them. 

The boy waited to hear no more. An awful 
sense of responsibility was on him. This was 
his work—his, and no other’s! A man was to 
be put to death horribly because of his folly! A 
man who had faithfully served his own family 
—who had brought his father home from the 
battle-field and nursed and tended him; who had 
been good to Briscoe himself all the days of his 
life. 

This man, about whom clustered tender and 
kindly associations and memories, was to be 
roasted alive because he, Briscoe Llewellyn, had 
played senseless tricks, like a monkey ! 

All this jumbled together in his mind con- 
fusedly. His excitement pumped the blood into 
his brain so fast that he could not think connect- 
edly. Two things only were clear to him: one, 
that he must save Joel, and the other that he 
must keep all this, as much as might be, away 
from his father. 

The surgeon had said that a shock might 
prove fatal. For the first time in his life, respon- 
sibility and thought for others were impressing 
their necessity upon the boy. All that was truest 
and finest in his unformed character had sudden 
growth. 

Swiftly, sinuously, with noiseless undulations, 





he wriggled his way out of the thicket. The 








woman sang on, high and sweet as a mocking- | 
bird, and rocked the cradle with her foot. 
Briscoe could see her in the lamplight which 
streamed through her doorway. He crouched 
low, and hugged the shadow of the bushes for 
fear she might see him. 

The shortest way to Joel’s shop lay across 
fields and a little pine barren. He knew every 
foot of it, and must speed. The men were to 
meet at Shadrach’s in an hour, and Shadrach’s 
was but a scant quarter of a mile from the shop. 
Briscoe had a mile and a half to travel; and also 


| away. 





the difficulty ahead of making Joel understand 
his danger and willing to run away from it. 





He held his arms close to his sides 
and ran with his head lowered and a 
bit forward. He was a strong lad, and 
enduring. Instinctively he thrust away thought 
and clinched to his work, running as he had never 
run before. The stars overhead looked dim and 
far off, and the low breeze sighed like wind in his 
ears. Once he stumbled and fell, bruising his 
hand and wrenching his shoulder. He sprang to 
his feet again, feeling no pain. 

Then, because instinct is stronger than anything 
that can be brought against it, and humanity’s 
instinct is toward supplication, the boy began 
praying; not audibly, but in his heart—‘God 
help me to save him! God help me to save 
him!” over and over, with the one variation— 
“Keep back the others! Keep back the others!” 

As he prayed, the thought of his father came 
into his mind, and of that gallant charge which 
had turned the tide of battle. The exultation of 
it seemed to pulse in his own veins, to stir his 
own heart. 

The light from Joel’s supper fire showed dimly 
in the cabin, making evident the man’s wheré- | 
abouts. ‘The shop looked dark and deserted, a | 
mere blot of blackness against a pale background 
of sky. 

Joel himself was sitting in the doorway ni 
his dog at his feet. The dim light from the 
interior barely outlined his figure, but Briscoe 
saw him before he had fairly scrambled over the 
clearing fence. His first impulse was to call out, 
but a sudden fear of his own voice mastered 
him. 

He was exhausted and well-nigh breathless. 
Suppose he should not be able to control it, and | 
his call should wander afield and seem to-Joel to | 
come from the infinite? That would put the 
man in a panic. Fierce revolt against his own 
gift, and the straits into which it. had brought 
him, surged through the boy as he dashed silently 
across the clearing. 

Then Joel’s dog rushed to meet him, barking | 
furiously, and Joel himself called out from the | 
doorway to know who it was and what might be | 
the matter. Briscoe reached up to the water-pail | 
on the shelf and drank feverishly. His tongue | 
was dry and his throat felt blistered. When both | 
should be moistened he would be better able to | 
keep that weird gift of his under control. 

Then Briscoe told his story rapidly and clearly. 
When the situation was made plain to Joel his | 
anger flamed like a brush-fire, and in the heat of | 












it his own superstition, for the moment, shrivelled 
He dashed his hat on the ground, and 
cursed his erstwhile friends and neighbors. 
Knowing himself innocent of necromancy, 
more, having fancied himself the victim of it, 
the popular attitude which fastened opprobrium 
upon him seemed outrageous and infamous. 

The more he blazed out at his neighbors, the 
hotter grew his wrath and the more set he was 
on bidding them a proud defiance. Briscoe had 
much ado to dissuade him from loading up his 
old shot-gun, so as to give his assailants a taste 
of their own prescription. 

“Gwine kill me, is dey?” he foamed. ‘“‘Gwine 
bu’n me up like one rattlesnake in a 
hollow log, is dey? Ne’er mind! Joel 
gwine fix trap fur ‘em—gwine make 
some on ’em sample brimstone, mun !’’ 

Briscoe felt as though he would go 
distracted. In plucking himself from one 
horn of the dilemma he bade fair to 
become impaled on another. Any killing 
which might result from his tricks would 
lie at his door. He caught his breath in 
a hard sob. The consequences of his 
impishness seemed so terrible and far- 
reaching. 

He tried to work on Joel’s humanity 
and his religion, but to little purpose. 
A recently discovered intention on the 
part of the public to roast a man alive is 
not conducive to the development of 
Christian virtues in the proposed victim. 

Then Briscoe did the common-sense 
thing of appealing to the man’s discre- 
tion. What good would it do to shoot 
one assailant, or two even? There 
would be a mob—a dozen and more— 
Shadrach had said so. Joel would be 
shot himself, or brained, or, worse than 
all, burned with fire, notwithstanding 
his resistance. What could one man do 
against numbers? He was a stark idiot 
to dream of resistance. Far better hide, 
and when the house and shop were found 
deserted, the mob would disperse with- 
out doing damage. At this juncture the 

dog growled, low down in his throat, and Joel 
set his gun aside and glanced about, like a rat in 
a trap. 

Recollection of the race habit of subordination 
flashed through the boy’s mind like an inspiration. 

“Come away!” he ordered, peremptorily. 
“Come away at once! They'll be here in a 
minute, and mustn’t find us!” 

Joel hesitated an instant, and then yielded. 

In the cabin the fire had died down to a fafnt 
hearth-glow, and the place was full of shadows. 
Briscoe shut the door, and then the pair slunk 
away through the dimness, followed closely by 
the dog, who seemed uneasy. 

They crossed the clearing on the side opposite 
the path leading from Shadrach’s house, and 
entered the woods, where the land lifted in a 
slight rise. Briscoe wanted to go home at once, 
and return in the morning to discover the fate of 
the cabin. He was unstrung, mind and body, 
and had had quite enough of excitement. But 
Joel would not hear of it. 

All his personal effects, the accumulation of 
years, and that which to him represented compe- 
tence and good living, was within the walls of his 
cabin and shop. If he might not defend them, 
he would, at least, remain close enough to see 
what became of them. He was not afraid of the 
other negroes stealing his things. The fear of 
witcheraft was too strong upon them for that. 
They would fear that they might steal bad luck. 

Briscoe and Joel crouched down behind a 
ledge of rocks and waited. The night was too 
dim even to distinguish objects near at hand. 
They strained their sight into the darkness until 
their eyeballs ached. Then the dog began to 
growl again, and Joel caught his muzzle in lis 
hand and held it. 

One moment—two—an eternity seemed to pass. 
Then there was a slight grating noise, as of metal 
slipping upon metal. To less intensified senses 
it would not have been audible at that distance. 
The negroes were screwing together the doors 
and windows. 

Then a blaze shot upward, lurid and horrible, 
licking through a pile of oil-soaked straw and 
brushwood, and leaping to the dry eaves of the 
buildings, which were old and lichened, and as 
inflammable as tinder. 

In a few moments both houses were in flames, 
crackling and roaring and casting fire and sparks 
upward. The flare made the clearing as brilliant 
as noonday. The conspirators, frightened at 
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their own deed, now that it was in process of 
accomplishment, huddled together in the back- 
ground, keeping in the shadow of a gum-tree and | 
bracing their nerves for the shriek of human 
agony which they felt sure must break out 
presently. 

Even Shadrach, the prime instigator in the 
outrage, fell silent, and watched the flames leap | 
heavenward with anxious eyes. As the roof of | 
first one building and then the other fell in, the | 
negroes began to steal noiselessly away. | 

Briscoe, on the hillside, battled with a great | 
temptation. He longed to throw his voice among | 
the cowardly gang, to hurl words at them, and 
laughter, that would curdle the blood in their 
veins. He could paralyze them with terror 
simply by opening his lips. 

But he held the temptation under. He had 
done harm enough. Manly, helpful instincts 
were getting possession of him. The thought of 
his father came to him again, and he laid one 
hand over his mouth, holding himself silent. 
The other he thrust in his breast. 


(To he continued.) 
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THE FAIRIES’ CALL. 


Fairies awake! Light on the hills! 
Blossom and grass tremble with dew ; 
Gambols the snake, merry bird trills, 
Honey-bees pass, morning is new. 

Wilham Allingham. 
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The Mill-Sprite, 


Who had the thoughtfulness of a woman 
and the courage of a man. 


HE great stone flouring-mills of the 
Northwestern wheat region have little 
about them to remind one of the 
modest structures that clatteringly 
turn into flour the farmers’ grain, in 

the country districts farther east. There are no 
farmers driving up to the door and unloading 
dusty sacks of yellow wheat while they chat with 
the miller. Whole freight-trains instead, puff 
their noisy way under massive archways into the 
building, and car after car is emptied in a twink- 
ling, each one discharging its load through a 
trap-door in its floor. Then the cars, having 
been almost as quickly loaded with flour as they 
were emptied of grain, are pushed on through | 
another great stone archway, and go forth to 
carry the product to Eastern markets. 

In the Perthton mill there was generally one 
onlooker as the trains unloaded who took no part 
in the work. Annie, the little crippled daughter of 
the janitor, limped up and down the platform, in 
and out of the mill, as well as her lameness would 
allow. Brakemen, engineers and shippers all 
had a pleasant word for her. ‘The mill-sprite,’’ 
one engineer of a poetic turn of mind had called 
her; and she went by that name, even among 
those who did not know what the phrase meant. 

About midsummer a new superintendent, Mr. 
Griswold, came to the mill. 

“Aren’t you afraid of being caught in the 
machinery ?” he asked one hot evening, when he 
found Annie perched on a wide beam watching 
the wheat flow downward like a golden river. 

“No; I’ve always lived in the mill, and go 
everywhere,” she answered. : 

“Night and day, too?” 

“*Yes, it’s prettier at night,” she answered, 
simply; and the superintendent, whose heart 
sometimes swelled with ‘admiration when the 
great structure was lighted with electricity, agreed 
with her. 

He stopped a moment to watch the swinging 
lever which, at a pull from an assistant’s hand, 
pushed back the heavy cover to the deep bin, and 
allowed a carload of new wheat, fresh from the 
prairies, to flow like a torrent into the receptacle. 

***T'would be death to be under that shower,” 
Mr. Griswold said half to himself and passed on. 

A few evenings afterward, when she was left 
alone by her father in the janitor’s nest-like 
quarters in the front of the mill, Annie’s thoughts 
called up this remark of the superintendent about 
the stream of wheat. Just then she heard a 
Jow, rumbling sound in the distance. Another 
train of wheat was coming. It would be unloaded 
in the night. She started for the door to see it 
roll past, and glided out along a dark wall toward 
the tracks. 

Just before she came to a corner she heard low 
voices from around the turn. Two men were 
whispering hoarsely. 

‘The last night of the month always brings it, 
you know,”’ one said. 

“Yes, but how can we git to it? Th’ watch 
will be on.” 

“That’s all right. I’ve been studying the 
thing, an’ the superintendent is here alone to- 
night. The office men are sick.” 








The roar of the train was coming nearer, and 
the men raised their voices. 

“He may show fight an’ ring in an alarm,” 
said the second speaker. 

“No danger,” was the reply. It came $0 | 
sharply that it seemed to be hissed in the other’s | 
ear. “It won’t take more than a minute to settle | 
him. We’ll jest wait till th’ train is in, an” —” 

Whir! whizz! came the noisy freight. The 
engine threw out millions of sparks as it tugged 
up the incline, and all sounds but its roar were | 
drowned. Nothing was distinguishable until the | 
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long line of laden cars had disappeared beneath 
the black arch in the wing of the mill, and then 
Annie heard again: ; 

“Don’t get scared now—it’ll work all right.” 
Then the voices ceased. 

Presently she peeped anxiously around the 
corner. Nothing was visible now but the silent, 
dark walls, with gleams of light coming through 
the scores of windows. 

She wished her father were there, and was still 
more nervous when she remembered that he 
would not be back until midnight. She thought 
over the men’s words, ‘“‘the last night of the 
month.” 

The meaning had not struck her at first. Now 
it occurred to her that they were talking about 
the hundreds of dollars which were in the super- 
intendent’s hands to pay off the employés on the 
morning of the first of the month. He was alone, 
as the men had said—she knew that the force 
was small that night because of illness. 

These men were going to rob Mr. Griswold! 
She must go and warn him. But whatever they 
meant to do, it would happen ‘‘when the train 
was in.” And already it had come to a stand- 
still on the dump platform! 

Annie seized her bonnet, to protect her brown 
hair from the flying flour, and not daring to go 
outside and attempt to climb the long railway 
trestle in the darkness, turned through a small 
door into the depths of the mill and started for 
the superintendent’s office. 

Although she had often been in the mill at 
night, it had seldom been in this direction, and 
her progress was somewhat uncertain. Pulling 
back her dress from contact with the mighty 
wheels, stepping over shafts and limping along 
beams that connected narrow platforms, she 
struggled on in the hot and dusty half-darkness. 
Once, in her excitement, she lost her way: and 
then, just as a dull roar told that the first car of 
wheat had been dumped, she found it again, and 
in a moment more was at the door of the superin- 
tendent’s office. 

Impatiently she pounded on its panels.. There 
was no response. Straightening her poor little 
body to its greatest height, she knocked again, 
and then with both thin hands tried the latch. 
It yielded, and the heavy door swung slowly 
inward. She glanced quickly around. 

Mr. Griswold was not there. The doors of the 
safe in which the money was kept were closed, 
and she reflected that the small night force was 
probably assisting in the unusual task of unloading 
the train at that hour. 

Out of the office she hurried, and taking the 
upper floor because she knew its windings better, 
and there were fewer belts and shafts, she turned 
in the direction of the great bins. Another roar 
told of a second car’s disposal, and she caught 
her breath a little as she trembled lest she should 
be too late. 

At last she turned a corner in the tangled path 
she was following, and looked down the passage- 
way along the wheat-bins. A line of beams 
led toward the gleaming electric light at the 
farther end, and to the right vast gaping spaces 
reached into the blackness far below. Above, 
the locomotive’s tugging, as it pulled the loaded 
ears into place for the next ‘‘dump,” could be 
heard above the rumble of the mill’s machinery. 

Annie hurried along the narrow pathway — 
the very one on which she had met Mr. Griswold 
when he spoke to her about the consequences of 
being caught under the shower of wheat. Below, 
some twenty feet, was another line of planks 
leading past the bins, into which, level with the 
planks, doors opened. These were for conven- 
ience in inspecting the condition of the grain. 

On this platform, his body bent as he peered 
into the vast bin at his side, was the superin- 
tendent. She recognized his light gray coat and 
russet shoes. She pushed on, intending when 
she had come above him to call and warn him ‘of 
possible danger. The rope with which he had 
moved the lever to loosen the contents of the last 
car hung at his side, and was still swinging from 
his touch. He was evidently scenting the grain 
for a suspicion of moldiness. 

Suddenly, before she was within hailing dis- 
tance, though she was not far from a position 
directly above the superintendent, she saw a 
black form shoot out from behind a heavy upright 
timber directly behind him. The stranger sneaked 
toward the door of the bin, into which part of his 
intended victim’s body still protruded. 

The lame girl’s heart almost stood still with 
fright. She sank to the narrow platform, and 
crouching there in the upper darkness, watched 
helplessly the struggle going on below. 

The stranger had leaped upon the superintend- 
ent, and was attempting to throw him into the 
bin; but Mr. Griswold fought bravely for his 
life. Once, twice he was almost a victor, but his 
assailant had him at a disadvantage. Already 
his head and shoulders were hanging over the 
dark abyss into which a carload of yellow wheat 
had sunk and made no impression on the great 
space. 


Chunk! came a sound above her head. Annie 


| realized with a shudder that another car had been 


brought into position over the trapdoor, and was 
ready to be dumped. 

The stranger below had almost overcome the 
superintendent, and she saw the scoundrel glance 
sidewise toward the rope which moved the lever. 

Like a flash there came upon her for the first 
time a realization what a terrible deed was 
intended. The body of the superintendent, 








hurled into the bin, would be covered with the 
flood of grain, and his fate would be unknown 
for days, and perhaps for weeks and months. 

It was but a second now before the end would 
come. Already the assailant had pushed off the 
superintendent’s hands, and she saw body and 
limbs disappear through the narrow door. She 
could not hear it fall on the soft mass of grain 
beneath, but she knew it was there. 

The assassin tugged at the door. He had 
nothing to do now but close and fasten it and 
pull the lever; and then thousands of bushels of 
wheat would bury the unfortunate man as firmly 
and fatally as though the car above should itself 
fall into the cavern. 

Annie sprang to her feet and gazed a moment 
helplessly about her. Then there met her glance 
the long lever reaching out over the bin. If it 
only could be held! If the trap-door were kept 
closed it would keep back the grain, and the 
superintendent might be saved. 

The stranger below had nearly closed the thick 
door. In a moment he would pull the slender 


rope. 

She looked at the lever. A weight on the end 
over the bin would prevent the trap’s moving; 
there was but one way to accomplish it—she must 
hold it herself. . 

On hands and knees she climbed to the edge of 
the bin; then, reaching far out on the pole which 
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moved the door, she took a firm grasp. A little 
tremble told her that the door had been closed by 
the stranger, and she fearlessly swung off! 

The slender pole bent and swayed with her 
weight, and she shuddered lest the lever should 
still work. If it did, she would be swept down 
into the abyss over which she hung helplessly, 
and the stream of grain pouring upon her would 
mean death to her as well as to the superinten- 
dent. 

Her small, thin arms and hands were weak. 
Already the muscles of her wrists were aching 
with the strain. 

Twitch! went the lever. The assassin was 
jerking the rope. Again and again she felt the 
jerk, but still the lithe pole did not rise with her 
enough to loosen the trap-door. Although the 
whole affair had occupied but a moment, it 
seemed to® have been hours. In an instant 
longer she must loosen her hold, and then — 

The man was evidently growing impatient, and 
she felt a jerk of unusual power. There followed 
a cracking sound ; the lever broke, and she was 
falling through the darkness, the broken piece of 
the lever still in her hands. 

As soon as she’ realized anything further she 
was sliding down an inclined plane of wheat, 
and a man’s voice, that of the superintendent, 
was saying something to her. 

Far above they could see the gleam of the 
electric light streaming over the edge of the bin, 
with flour dust floating in it like motes in a sun- 
beam. 

“T saw him throw you in,” sobbed the child, 
“an’ now they’ll cover us both!” 


“No, they won’t,” answered the superinten- | 
dent. ‘*The trainmen will have to fix the lever | 


first, and they’ll look about to see what’s the 
matter.” 

Presently the door through which he had 
fallen was opened, and a lantern was swung in, 
followed in a moment by a trainman’s head. 

“Hello!” called the man. ‘‘What’s the matter 
down there?” 

“I’m in here! 
tendent answered. 

Annie heard a smothered exclamation of aston- 
ishment from the man. He summoned help; 
ropes were brought, and soon both she and Mr. 


It’s Griswold,” the superin- 
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Griswold were drawn up from their perilous 
position. 

The experience of the night had added many 
lines to the superintendent’s face, and though he 
was relieved to find that the robbers, foiled in the 
execution of their plans, had vanished without 
disturbing the safe, the memory of what he had 
suffered in anticipation remained with him. 

As for Annie, the little ‘“‘mill-sprite’ did not 
lack for rewards and praise, either from the mill- 
owners or from the man whose life she had saved. 


CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 
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Tom’s Medal. 


Obtained honorably, and “‘without crying 
for quarter.” 


F you should chance to turn into the 
barrack gate some morning about 
nine o’clock, you will see a long 
line of soldiers drawn up on the 
parade ground, and the colonel fac- 
ing them some paces off. Oncea 
month he reads to the listening 
soldiers ‘‘regulations’’ which spec- 
ify very minutely what they may or may not do, 
and the punishment sure to follow each offence. 
These “regulations” are known 
as “‘the articles of war.” 

The colonel is a fine reader, and 
he rolls the sentences out sono- 
rously, adding emphasis at times 
by rising upon his tiptoes, poising 
for a moment, and then passing 
smartly back upon his heels at the 
critical point. Particularly well 
does he do this when he gives 
voice to, “‘The punishment of 
death, or such other punishment 
as a court martial shall adjudge, 
may be inflicted upon any person 
in the military service, who when 
engaged in battle, shall treach- 
erously yield or pusillanimously 
{here the colonel rises on his toes| 
cry. for quarter [down he goes on 
his heels].” Then he glares over 
the top of his glasses at the stolid 
line before him, as much as to say, 
“Mark that well!” 

Those who know him best know 
that the culprit who should break 
this rule would have short shift, 
were he the judge, for the colone! 
is a veteran and has fought in 
many a battle. 

Always on the days when the 
articles of war are read you ma) 
see a small boy standing stiffly at 
“attention” on the extreme right 
of the line, with tin sword 
strapped close to his waist, and a 
helmet of black and gold perched 
jauntily upon his head. Also you 
may notice a tiny medal of bronze 
pinned to his blouse and bearing 
the simple inscription, ‘‘July the 
27th.”” Running your eye along the line you will 
certainly observe a white dog occupying such a 
position on the left as the miniature soldier does 
upon the right. This is a bandy-legged bulldog, 
with such a villainous smut cocked over one eye 
that he appears the most dissolute of characters. 
As he limps away after the ranks are broken you 
suspect his lameness to be the result of some 
reprehensible fight. 

But the limp of Bill, the dog, is like the medal 
of Tom, the boy, a token that privileges him to 
stand in the ranks of the battalion in blue. The 
story of Bill, the dog, will be told next week. 
We are going to tell you now the story of Tom, 
the boy. His father is the colonel, he himself was 
born and has always lived in the barracks; so he 
is a soldier by inheritance and by association. 

One of Tom’s earliest recollections was of his 
father reading the articles of war, and he espe- 
cially remembered that emphatic portion which 
dealt with those who pusillanimously ery for 
quarter. When he grew to a better understan:- 
ing of words he promised himself that no one 
should ever hear him pusillanimously erying for 
quarter. 

As Tom’s surroundings differed from those 0! 
other boys, so did the routine of his life. It was. 
for instance, his daily custom to buckle on his 
sword, square his helmet, order Bill to follow 
him, and then stalk through the yard visitinz 
sentries. Upon these occasions he was painfull) 
solemn, and the dog seemed to age with weigh 
of responsibility. 

When Tom had finished his round and goi 
through such formalities as he had picked u)) 











from keen observation of his superiors, he wou! 
| return to headquarters, unbuckle his sword, la) 
| aside the helmet and skylark with Bill. But 
| until the sword was put aside no temptation cou kd 
draw him from his severity in performing h'- 
| chosen ‘‘duty,”’ which he conducted with a cer- 
mony all his own. 

Amongst the garrison the non-commissione! 
ofticers—sergeants and corporals—were his adiii 
ration, and of these Sergeant Rooney was pri! 
favorite. Rooney, being on duty one day at the 
main gate when Tom was visiting sentries, 
promptly “turned out the guard.” So, when 
Tom arrived at the gate, six soldiers under arms, 
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with the sergeant at their head, were drawn up | 
to receive and salute him. 

This attention, although unexpected, in no way 
abashed Tom. He returned the salute gravely, 
and surveyed the guard critically; but his calm 
demeanor covered a deep and grateful sense that 
Sergeant Rooney was a man of fine feeling, and 
a true friend. 

A little later when, in company with the 
sergeant, Tom inspected the guard-room he 
pointed out a place in the 
corner which was sadly 
in need of repair and 
said, “Ah, sergeant,— 
sergeant Rooney,—we'll 
whitewash that,’’ in voice 
and manner so like the 
colonel that the sergeant 
could only stare in dumb 
admiration. 

It was to Sergeant 
Rooney that Tom con- 
fided in a moment of 
enthusiasm that he would 
never pushilamilously 
ery for quarter. At this 
declaration the sergeant, 
although somewhat aston- 
ished, asked with feeble 
wit, ‘“‘How about halves?’”’ This levity Tom was 
at first inclined to resent; but remembering that, 
after all, the sergeant was only an enlisted man, 
he overlooked it and pitied him. 

Lastly it was Sergeant Rooney who had prom- 
ised that in case of war, Tom should accompany 
him to the scene of action. 

**Bedad, sor,” said Rooney, “I’m thinkin’ it’s 
yourself would be of great assistance in close 
quarters.” 

“I hope I should do my duty, sergeant,’’ said 
Tom, gravely, but proud of the praise. 

If the sergeant’s attentions and conversation 
were pleasing to Tom, how delightful were those 
hours when the colonel, drawing the boy to his 
side, would tell him stories of soldiers and sailors, 
and all of them true! 

In some of these tales the colonel figured, 
though very modestly, as he told the stories; but 
there was a soldier in the garrison who had served 
* under the colonel in years gone by, and he added 
certain passages and incidents which the colonel 
had forgotten. It was from this veteran that Tom 
first learned that the bullet which the colonel 
still carried in his hip was there because he chose 
to risk death rather than leave a helpless comrade 
on the field of battle. 

Tom thought what a fine deed this was of his 
dear, grand old father and hero, and the little 
fellow wished that he, too, could get a chance to 
do something brave like that. In fact, Tom was 
wishing this at that very moment when orders 
came to the barracks to keep the troops under | 
arms. | 

Noticing an unusual stir in the garrison, Tom | 
hastened to consult Sergeant Rooney about it, | 
and that worthy explained that mobs were rioting 
in the neighboring city, and that the troops might 
be called out to preserve order. 

““That’s war, then,” said Tom. 

“Well, yes,” replied the sergeant; ‘“‘a bit like 
war.” 

“You remember, sergeant, that you promised | 
to take me into the first battle.”’ 

“Troth, I did, sor—and that will be all right,” | 
said Rooney, indefinitely. 

“Then [’ll put myself in marching order,”’ said | 
Tom. 

That evening, as Tom was sleepily casting | 
about for a device which would postpone the | 
inevitable time of going to bed, he heard the | 
bugle call of “the assembly”—a very unusual call 
at that time of night. All excitement, he peered 
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through the window and saw the men hurrying 
across the parade-ground and falling into ranks. 
Had war then actually broken out? 

To Tom’s mind there was but one answer, and 
in expectation of the early appearance of Sergeant 
Rooney he began his preparations for the cam- 
paign. He donned his helmet, tightened up his 
sword-belt and filled his knapsack with bread 
and cheese from a convenient pantry, rejecting 
pie and cake as too luxurious for the field. Sling- 
ing the load across his shoulders he impatiently 
awaited Sergeant Rooney. 

Presently he heard a few low words of com- 
mand, saw the line of soldiers break into column, 
heard the tramp of marching feet, and knew that 
the troops were off, and he was left behind! 
Sergeant Rooney had played him false! But it 
should not avail. 

Hastily slipping down-stairs he ran to the 
private gate which opened from the officers’ 
quarters. There was no sentry here, for every 
available man had been drafted for the expedition ; 
but Bill, the dog, sat upon his haunches contem- 
plating the nail-studded door with sorrowful 
interest. He, too, had been left behind. 

Che instant Bill caught sight of his master he 
leaped with joy and gave way to mad enthusiasm. 
Soon Tom and Bill rushed out into the street, 
Which was dark, deserted, and of aspect so 
forbidding that Tom for a moment shrunk back. 
But Bill did not abate his anties of delight. 

lhe troops had already passed the gate, and 
were even now turning off from the street into 
the square beyond. In that direction Tom ran 
as fast as his small legs could carry him, and the 
‘log leaped and bounded at his side. 

They had not gone far before they were joined 
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by others hurrying like themselves. Now the 
street was lit up by the blaze of flaring torches. 
Figures more grotesque than Tom’s pressed his | 
side, and men and women the like of whom he 
had never before seen bore him with them as the 
mob surged down the street. He has lost sight 
of the troops, for the crowd swept in between 
him and them. Crushed, buffeted, bruised, Tom 
would have turned back, but now it was too late. 
Whén he realized his utter desolation he would 
have cried—but he was a 
soldier! 

Even the poor comfort 
of Bill’s presence was | 
now denied him, for that 
adventurer had speedily 
fallen into the embrace of 
a vagrant of the streets 
who had welcomed him | 
with joy as a long-lost | 
friend. 

All at onee, as Tom 
staggered along, he caught 


sight for an _ instant, 
through a rift in the 


crowd, of a blue-coated 

figure coming toward him. 

It was Sergeant Rooney, 

who had been ordered | 
by the colonel to go back to the barracks on 

duty, and return speedily. 

“Sergeant! sergeant!’’ cried Tom; but his 
childish voice was swallowed up in the roar of 
the multitude. There was no response, and the 
throng pressed in upon Tom as before. 

Presently he heard a cry, and those close about 
him fell back, trampling one upon the other. In 
the space thus cleared there lay a man in blue! 
Tom was beside him in an instant with every 
drop of blood boiling with indignation against the 
cowardly band that had struck down Sergeant 
Rooney. The boy drew his tin sword. 

Never did flaring torches shine round a hero of 
more gallant front than Tom displayed. The tiny 
sword was held well up to guard the man in 
whose slefence it now was drawn. The helmet, 
battered and torn, was pushed far back from the 
forehead. With sturdy legs spread wide apart to 
better stand the onslaught which soon must come, 
the little soldier gazed about him on his savage 
surroundings. 

There was absolutely no fear within his heart. 
Here at his feet lay the greatest soldier that had 
ever lived, save one alone, the colonel. Had not | 
the colonel courted death rather than leave a} 
wounded comrade on the field of battle? Could | 
he, the colonel’s son, do less than that? There | 
flashed through Tom’s mind the picture of his 
father rolling out the words, “‘or pusillanimously 
{up] ery for quarter [down].” The colonel’s son 
gripped his sword with a firmer grip, and the 
light that plays on death shone in his clear eyes. 

When Sergeant Rooney had fallen, those about 
him had shrunk back, as if to shirk the responsi- 
bility of his overthrow, so that Tom, standing | 
over the prostrate man, was the centre of a circle | 
that swayed to and fro as those in the rear pressed | 
forward to see what manner of thing this was | 
that had fallen into their midst. | 

Tom’s appearance had been greeted with silence | 





| —it was not so formidable as to cause dismay, nor | 


yet so unusual as to rouse curiosity; but when 


| the sword had leaped from the scabbard and he | 


had thrown himself on guard, the purpose of his 
presence had been guessed, and the crowd burst | 
into‘cheers. Then one good-natured giant stag- | 
gered forth, seized Tom’s arms from behind, 
lifted him from the ground despite his struggles, 
and held him out at arm’s-length erying out : 

‘Hooray for the little one!” and again, ‘‘Hooray 
for the little one!” 

Poor little hero! Was this to be the end of all 
his aspirations? He upon whose strong arm 
Sergeant Rooney was to have relied in close 
quarters, —he who had been fed upon the glorious 
things of war,—was this ignominious fate to be 
his end? To be thus picked up on the field of 
battle and held out to the cheers and laughter of 
the enemy ? 

Bitter as were Tom’s rage and mortification, 
how much worse he would have felt had he known 
that Sergeant Rooney had deserted him for the 
second time that night! The wounded man, 
roused to consciousness, had taken advantage of 
the attention centred upon Tom, and managed to 
slip away in the crowd. 

The humor of a mob is a fickle and dangerous 
thing, changing sometimes in the twinkling of an 
eye, and no one can tell what further humiliation 
and perhaps bodily harm might have come to 
Tom had he not been rescued soon. He was 
already ceasing to amuse the giant, and the 
suddenly discovered absence of the sergeant had 
exasperated the people. They were closing in 
again, and taking up the march which had been 
for the moment arrested. 
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gamins that infest the neighborhood. Some 
mornings later the colonel, seated at his desk 
at headquarters, was visited by a delegation 
of several non-commissioned officers, headed by 
Sergeant Rooney, who was quite picturesque in 
his arrangement of bandages and court plaster. 
It was evident that he had some grave and weighty 
matter on his mind. 

The visitors drew up in front of the colonel 
with military precision, and the sergeant, as their 
spokesman, advanced to the front. Being thus 
out of line and unsupported, his courage deserted 
him, and he fell back into ranks, from which 
position, after gazing violently for several moments 
at a spot in the wall some three feet above the 
colonel’s head, he suddenly blurted out : 

‘*Masther Tom is a foine lad, sor.” 

This challenge, for it was delivered as if such, 
received no response. The colonel gravely 
contemplated the sergeant and the other non- 
commissioned officers, but remained in statuesque 
indifference. 

After waiting a reasonable space, and having 
in the meantime grappled and brought to the 
surface the weighty words which had previously 
escaped him, the sergeant continued : 

**We have held a meeting at the garrison, sor, 
—the non-commissioned officers and privates, 
sor,—and we desire to presint to Masther Tom, 
sor, a testimonial which shall express our appre- 
ciation of his conduct, sor, upon last Thursday 
night.” 

The sergeant, having said this with great 
volubility, wiped his forehead and beamed upon 
his comrades. 

The colonel was surprised and touched, but he 
simply said, ‘“Thank you, sergeant, thank you 
very much. 
have said, and he will appreciate it very much, I 
am sure,” and then he waited for the men to go. 

But their mission was not yet ended, for the 
previous discussion as to the form of the testi- 
monial had embraced so wide a range that it had 


finally been decided to refer the matter to the | 


colonel—hence the presence of the delegation. 


The colonel explained to them very kindly but | 
firmly how impossible it would be for him to} 


allow Tom to accept anything of much intrinsic 
value, and so, after much discussion and many 
protestations from Sergeant Rooney, it was finally 
decided that Tom should be presented with a 
small and simple medal of bronze, which he was 
to wear only upon occasions of ceremony. 

This having been settled the men turned to go; 
and as they did so the colonel said, half to himself 
and half to them: 


“TI dare say he would be immensely pleased if | 
we let him take the right of the line on parade, | 


sometimes.” 
**He would that, sor,” said the sergeant, turning 
back. “And it’s himself deserves it.” 


“Very well—very well!” said the colonel, with | 


a proud and loving smile. ‘He certainly did not 


| treacherously yield nor pusillanimously ery for 


quarter when engaged in battle.” 

And so it came about that Tom wears his medal 
on the right of the line when the articles of war 
are read. 

SS ———— 
CHARACTER AND HAPPINESS 


No smiles of fortune ever blessed the bad, 
Nor can her frowns rob innocence of joy. 
Young. 
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Aunt ’Cindy’s Protector, 


In a gloomy old house, in which his nerves 
were tried and his feelings hurt. 


UNT ’CINDY LYMAN, who 
was really my great-aunt, lived 
directly opposite my own home, in 
a very large and rambling old 
house that had belonged to her 





p had been many additions to the 
original structure, and Aunt ’Cindy had inherited 
them all from her parents. She had never mar- 


ried, and lived with no protector or companion | 


except old Hannah, a servant who had been in 
the family for many years. 


When Aunt ’Cindy and Hannah were both | 


nearly seventy years old, Aunt ‘Cindy decided 
that it was not altogether safe for them to remain 
alone at night. : 

“Not that I’m a bit afraid of burglars in a 
quiet, out-of-the-way little town like this,” she 
said to my mother; “but Hannah has had several 
bad spells of late, and I’m not as strong as I once 
was. If either of us should be taken sick in the 
night, it would be hard for the other to go for the 
doctor. I’ve been thinking that Lonny might 
come over and sleep in the house at night.” 

I was “Lonny.” This proposition of Aunt 
I was not the most 


I will tell Master Tom of what you | 


family for nearly a century. There | 
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| they all were furnished. The unoccupied rooms 
| were as dark and silent as the grave at night; 

and I, being highly imaginative, peopled them 
| with “spooks” and ‘“‘ha’nts.’’ 

Aunt ’Cindy was a very conservative old 
lady, to whom all ‘“new-fangled” inventions 
and methods were objectionable. She would 
never have a sewing-machine in her house. 
Kerosene lamps and gas were alike abominable 
to her, and she adhered rigidly to ‘‘dipped” tallow 
candles, which she and Hannah made with their 
own hands. No more than one of these feeble 
lights were burned at one time in any of the 
rooms, which were all large and high-studded, 
with very dark paper on the walls, and heavy, 

| sombre furnishings. The single candle gave 
| them a dim, weird look. 

It was an iron rule of Aunt ’Cindy’s that the 
house should be closed for the night at exactly 
half-past eight o’clock. The candles were snuffed 
out precisely at nine, which was, after all, none 
too early for a boy of my age—I was fifteen—to 
be in bed. 

After I had assumed the duties of Aunt 
’Cindy’s protector, | was required to go with her 
all over the occupied part of the gloomy old house 
at eight o’clock, candle in hand, locking doors 
and fastening windows. After that we always 
came back to the hall, and I held the candle 
while Aunt ’Cindy mounted a chair and wound 
the tall old hall clock. She would then give me 
another sputtering candle, taking her own, and 
would say: 

“Go right off to bed, and if you hear me calling 
in the night, come at once.” 

When I reached my own home after spending 
my first night at Aunt ’Cindy’s, I had a violent 
outburst of wrath. 

“It’s away off in the west wing of the house,”’ 
I said to my mother. ‘“‘It’s the darkest, chilliest, 
dreariest old vault of a room in the house. When 
Aunt ’Cindy took me to it last night, she said 
that | ought to be glad of the privileye of sleeping 
in it, because it was the room in which my great- 
great-uncle, the Honorable Somebody-or-other, 
and a lot of my other distinguished relatives had 
died! And she’s given methe very same bed 
they died in, all hung with musty old draperies!" 

“Well, well,” said mother, soothingly, “‘what 
if some of your relatives did die in that room? 
It is the living who work us ill, not the peaceful 
dead. The room is probably as cheerful as any 

|in Aunt ’Cindy’s house, and you won’t mind it 
after a night or two. You must consider Aunt 
’Cindy’s age and peculiarities and failing health, 
and be as forbearing as possible.” 

Later in the day I confided my experiences and 
dissatisfaction to Abner Jewell, my bosom friend 
| and seat-mate at school. 

“I'd just love to sleep in a room like that!” 
said Abner. “Spooks are my delight. I wouldn’t 
be afraid if all your great-uncles and aunts came 
and danced around the bed.” 

Abner really was the most fearless boy 1 ever 
saw. He had never been known to show ner- 
vousness. When he said, “‘S’posing I come and 
stay with you?” I replied, “I only wish you 
could, but I’m sure Aunt ’Cindy wouldn’t have it.” 

| “Ask her and see.” 
I did ask her. 
| “What! she exclaimed. ‘Have that Jewell 
boy staying in my house? I’d as soon have a 
hyena around as that dreadful boy!” 
| When I told Abner of my aunt’s view of his 
| character, he simply laughed and said: 
| “Hyenas gen’rally go where they please. 
| S’posing I slip in and stay with you, anyhow ? 
| Your room is on the ground floor, and you could 
easily raise a window and let me in. I’ve often 
been allowed to stay all night with you, and I’d 
tell my folks I was going to spend the night with 
| you again.” 
“No, no, Ab, it wouldn’t do. Aunt ’Cindy 
would never forgive me if I let you in in that 
way,” I said. 
“She needn’t know anything about it, and there 
wouldn’t be a partide of harm in it. It would 
be great fun. I’ve often thought that I’d love to 
prowl around your aunt’s mysterious old house.” 
“She'd say ‘hyena’ in dead earnest if she heard 
| you talk about ‘prowling around’ her house,’’ I 
| said, and left him soon afterward. 
That night, just after I had reached my room 
/at Aunt ’Cindy’s, I heard a rap on the window 
|and a loud whisper, ‘‘Lonny!” which came, I 
| knew, from Abner Jewell’s lips. 
| I went to the long window, which reached 
| nearly to the floor and opened on a little piazza 
outside. I had my candle in my hand, and saw 
Abner’s face pressed against the pane. 

“What do you want?” | asked, raising the 
window. 
| He stepped into the room, laughing lightly. 
| “Such fun!” he said. “I’ve come to stay all 
night with you, Lonny.” 
| I had been particularly lonely and depressed, 


Tom, still held aloft, was borne along among | courageous boy in the world, and the idea of | and I could not help feeling a sense of relief when 


them. As they were thus tramping on, a great | 
commotion rose suddenly in one of the side streets, | 
and from its mouth poured forth a struggling, | 
frantic mob, fleeing before the glistening line of | 
steel that swept up the street. | 
Presently Tom, all unconscious of the rescue so | 
near at hand, fell into the arms of a gray-haired, 
trembling soldier, who hugged him to his breast | 
and called him pet names, while Sergeant Rooney, 
who had carried the news of the boy’s peril, flung | 
after the tleeing rabble such vigorous words that | 


many of them still live in the vocabulary of the | fifteen or eighteen rooms in the house, although | Lonny. 


sleeping alone, except for these old women, in 
Aunt ’Cindy’s big, gloomy house appalled me. 
**I’d as soon sleep in the cemetery,” I declared ; 
but my parents, to whom Aunt ’Cindy had always 
been very kind, said that I must do as she wished. 
Perhaps I should have objected less had I been 


| very fond of Aunt ’Cindy; but boys are fond of 


those who seem fond of them, and if Aunt ’Cindy 
liked me, she had, to say the least, certainly 
concealed the fondness completely. 

My great-aunt used but four or five of the 


Abner appeared with his cheery face and laugh. 

“I’m afraid you oughtn’t to have come,” I said, 
“but [ would be awfully glad to see you if Aunt 
*Cindy felt differently.” 

“She'll never know anything about it. My! 
what a ghostly room! Are the other rooms as 
queer and spooky as this? And what’s in these 
old chests and that big wardrobe? Is this por- 
trait the one of your ‘honorable’ great-uncle? 
| Oh, it’s your great-grandfather, is it? Now I 
know where you got your stubby little nose, 
It’s his right over again. Have you 
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- old hair-covered trunk in the closet. At that 
moment I heard a voice in the room. 
*“Somebody’s coming!” I whispered. ‘Come 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ever been in the other rooms in this part of the | was turned to weeping soon after Aunt ’Cindy | glens, game—consisting of the muntjac and a red- 
had paid his father a visit on the following | deer, buffalo, loris, the Ceylon bear and panther— 


ov” 


house ? 
“No, never.” 
“Well, some folks never appreciate their privi- | 

leges. Let’s go on a tour of discovery.” 
“No, no! Aunt ’Cindy wouldn’t like it.’”’ 


| morning. 
My role of protector to Aunt ’Cindy ended that | 
| night, and I was put on a term of probation that | are as plenty as sparrows. The crocodiles are 

lasted two years before she would even speak to | 


| abounds. 


There are also many herds of ele 
phants. Monkeys are numerous, and partridges 


confined to the muddy rivers in the lowlands, 


“She won’t know it, and where’s the harm? | me. I do not think that she ever quite forgave | and although we occasionally heard of cobras, 


I’m dying to see what’s in the other rooms.” 


Abner was never more daring or unmanageable | the only one of my family who was not mentioned 
than when his curiosity was fully aroused, and | in her will. 


; 
when he took up the candle and said, ‘Oh, come 


on! Let’s look around a little,” I was too weak 
to oppose him farther. 

He had slipped off his shoes, and I removed 
mine before I stepped out into the hall. Abner 
held the candle aloft, and I followed him as he 
went up a flight of stairs in the hall near the 
door of my room. 

The stairs creaked frightfully, but 1 partly 
silenced my fears by reflecting that Aunt ’Cindy’s 
room was so far away that it was doubtful if she 
could hear the noise. 

The door of a room at the head of the stairs 
was open, and we entered. It was a large 
chamber, with the musty odor and the feeling of 
dampness that comes from years of disuse. 

The furniture was massive, and of a pattern 
that was old half a century ago. Moonlight 
stealing in through the bowed outside blinds 
filled the room with queer lights and shadows. 
Our dim candle simply added to the weirdness of 
the surroundings. Even the valiant Abner was 
impressed by it, and his voice was but a whisper 
when he said: 

“Kind o’ graveyardish, isn’t it? Youafraid?” 

“No,” I said; “but it isn’t any fun that I can 
see.” 

“The fun hasn’t begun yet,” he replied. 
“Let's look around a little.” 

He walked across the floor to a door that was 
dimly outlined in the darkness, and opened it. 

“My! what a big closet! It’s a regular room!” 
said Abner. “And it’s filled with all sorts of 
things. I want to see that old sword up there. 
You hold the candle while I climb up and get it.” 

I took the candle, and Abner climbed upon an 


on!” 

I had but turned toward the door when I was 
pushed back into the closet so violently that I fell 
at full length on my back just in time for Abner 
to jump down from the chair on my chest. 

The candle was extinguished, and when the 
closet door closed with a bang we were in ink: 
darkness. The key turned, and the lock of the 
door clicked into its place before I had recovered 
my breath. Abner had fallen, and I heard his 
head bump against a shelf. 

There was a sound outside as of some one 
dragging chests and heavy pieces of furniture 
across the floor of the room. 

We sat up on the floor of the closet, silently 
rubbing our bruised bodies. All the furniture in 
the room seemed to have been piled against the 
door, and then the grim, harsh voice of old 
Hannah said, in triumph and derision: 

“There, Mr. Burglars! Next time you try to 
rob a house ’cause-there’s only two lone women 
in it, you’d better find out if they’re ’fraid o’ 
burglars or not. A nice fix you’re in, aint you? 
You’ll be in a worse one soon, too! Come, Miss 
’Cindy, let’s get that boy up to go for help, if he 
aint scared to death with all this goin’ on over his 
head.” 

I thought of calling out as they departed, but 
was too dumb with chagrin and fear of future 
results to speak. This feeling gave way to indig- 
nation when I heard Abner’s distinct titter. 

“I’d laugh and giggle if I were you, Ab 
Jewell!” I said, hotly. “A nice scrape you’ve 
got me into! But you’ll laugh on the other side 
of your mouth before we’re out of this!’ 

“T’ll laugh on this side while I can, then!’’ he 
retorted. ‘It’s too ridiculous to think of them 
mistaking us for a pair of burglars! What a 
knock Hannah gave you! You came down 
plunk on the floor.” 

“So did you!” I retorted. 

“I know it. There’s a welt on my head as 
big as an egg. But I always see the funny side 
of things first.” 

My aunt and Hannah soon discovered that I 
was. not in my room, and supposed that I had 
fled from fear. 

“A nice protector he is!” Aunt ’Cindy said. 
“He sha’n’t have so much as the wrappings of 
my finger from me when I’m gone!”’ so Hannah 
told my father when she hurried across to my 
house and informed him of the state of affairs at 
Aunt ’Cindy’s. 

In a very short time my father and three of his 
neighbors were pulling the things away from the 
closet door, while Aunt ’Cindy and Hannah 
stood in the background, one with a fire-shovel 
in her hand, and the other with my great-grand- 
father’s old Revolutionary War musket. 

“Now, you fellows in there,” said father, 
before he opened the door, “‘it is best not to 
make any resistance. We are fully armed. Do 
you hear ?” 

“Yee-es!” I said, faintly and tearfully, while 
Abner burst into a peal of laughter that caused 
the door to fly open as suddenly as it had 
closed. 

I will not dwell on what followed. Some 








things can be left to the imagination, and this is 


one of them. Enough to say that Abner’s giggling | plains. 
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MIGHT BE WORSE. 


Some hae meat, and canna eat. 
And some wad eat that want it; 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
And sae the Lord be thankit. B 
urns. 
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In a Singhalese Glen. 


Adventure of a health-hunter.——A des- 
perate combat. 


SxAN the autumn of the year 1891, 
when I had long suffered from 
what I believed incurable lung 
disease, the doctors sent me to 
Nuwara Eliya, on the interior 
plateau of Ceylon, as a last resort. 
My wife went with me. Indeed, but for her I 
should not have gone 
at all. I was then 
twenty-four years old, 
and had been married 
a little over two years. 
My wife is a Southern 
girl, generous-hearted, 
courageous and reso- 
lute, too. It was she, 
in fact, who made the 
fight for my life, when 
I would have surren- 
dered in mere lassitude 
and despair. 

I had tried Florida 
and Colorado in vain. 
When told that [ must 
go to Nuwara Eliya, I ar 
remonstrated, “’Cita, Jp 
it’s no use. It will 
cost a great deal and 
you will only have the 
misery of having to 
bury me in a distant land. 
lt is only a question of a few 
months. The doctor knows it— 
if he would only speak his mind.” 

“Morton, you are going to Nuwara 
Eliya, and you are going to get well!” 
cried the indomitable wife, cheerily. 

So we packed off to San Francisco, 
sailed by Pacific mail steamer for Yoko- 
hama and Hongkong, and thence by 
steamer again for Calcutta and Colombo, 
the chief seaport of Ceylon. Thence 
we ascended by rail to the pleasant little 
semi-English city of Kandy, and two 
days later went up by stage-coach, in four hours, 
to Nuwara Eliya—a kind of natural sanitarium 
on the tableland, six thousand three hundred feet 
above the sea. 

The heat had affected me badly at Colombo, 
but at Nuwara Eliya I felt better immediately. 
The air is cool, but yet has no “‘shivers’’ in it, 
such as I so often felt in Colorado; for Ceylon is 
near the equator. There was a delightful fresh- 
ness in the atmosphere, and there were no bad 
winds. 

We remained at Nuwara Eliya but a few days, 
however, for we had letters to an English family 
who had moved to a still higher locality, known 
as Horton Plains, several leagues distant. So 
we went on to that place. They reckon the 
altitude at Horton Plains at about seven thousand 
feet above the sea-level; it is this height, of 
course, which gives the climate freshness and 
coolness. 

Pedrotallagalla, the highest peak of Ceylon, is 
about eighty-three hundred feet above sea-level ; 
and the famous Adam’s Peak which we passed 
on the railway trip from Colombo to Kandy, is 
seventy-four hundred and twenty feet in latitude. 
It will thus be seen that, within eighty miles of 
the sea, the interior plateau of this sub-tropical 
island is situated at an alpine eminence. Hence 
it possesses many of the attfibutes of the more 
noted mountain sanitariums of the great con- 
tinents. 

It is not my purpose to advertise the interior of 
Ceylon as a health resort, nor even to advise 
invalids to go there; for ‘‘climates’’ which agree 
with one person may not be suited to another. 
But Ceylon happened to agree with me; I felt 
better from the time of my arrival. Previously 
I had felt very listless, but at Horton Plains I 
was inclined to be astir, out-of-doors, all day 
long. 

The English settlers to whom we had brought 
letters made us very comfortable. It was not 
merely that the food was excellent and the accom- 
modations altogether good; they welcomed us 
heartily; they entered sympathetically into all 
my wife’s plans for curing me, and I will bear 
testimony that I have found this hearty kindness 
to Americans is characteristic of English people 
wherever I have roamed. 

We found noble forests clothing the sides of 
the tableland ; grand valleys leading down to the 
On these wooded slopes and in the 











|me, for when she died, five years later, I was! we never saw one in the highlands. 


This is the country in which Sir Samuel Baker 
hunted so enthusiastically when he was a young 
man. Emulating him in a modest way, ’Cita and 
I went hunting a great deal. At first we walked 
but a little way, proceeding for no more than a 
mile from the house, shooting partridges and 
watching the paroquets and monkeys. But as I 
grew better and my courage rose, we made longer 
excursions in quest of deer. 

The air stimulates one to walk. By the time I 
had been at Horton Plains three months, we 
actually made trips of ten miles, away down the 
valleys, to points where the return trip was like 
climbing a high mountain. 

This locality, although now overgrown with 
forest and very wild, was once the seat of a 
highly developed civilization. Everywhere we 
stumbled on the ruins of ancient residences and 
temples, substantially built of stone, but now 
mostly fallen in and overrun with vines and 
shrubbery. 

From nine hundred to fifteen hundred years 




































ago, when Bud- 
dhist culture was at 

its height, this salubrious 
district of Ceylon was no 
doubt the resort of the mag- 
nates of the land. All the 
running water was then care- 
fully saved in tanks for 
irrigation. The remains of these old tanks and 
reservoirs are to be found in every valley, ravine 
and hollow. 

Some of them were of great extent, having 
dams of masonry fifty feet in height. A few 
still contain water, and are made use of by the 
Singhalese, who will be found living in little 
hamlets near by, cultivating rice, millet and 
tobacco. Near Horton Plains, however, the 
hamlets were very few, and we were usually 
in a wilderness. 

There was a sufficient spice of danger to give 
zest to all our excursions, for always we must 
needs keep a sharp watch for poisonous snakes, 
and be on the alert for a possible sudden attack 
from the ferocious little Ceylon bear, or a charge 
from some old “ rogue ’’ elephant which might be 
observing us from a thicket. But our most 
notable adventure had to do with quite a different 
species of game, which we had not reckoned in 
the least on seeing. On this occasion we had 
descended into a glen toward the Meniriri lagoon, 
following one of the well-beaten foot-paths which 
serve as roads throughout the wilder portions of 
Ceylon. At length, we came to a very dense, 
shady thicket or grove of the gigantic rhododen- 
dron of the country. 

The Singhalese rhododendron grows to a height 
of seventy feet or more, having glossy, round 
leaves and a stem a foot or more in diameter. 
About us the trunks stood quite closely and the 
upper branches had interlocked, forming, with 
their foliage, a most inviting shade. 

“This grove should be a good place for rous- 
setts,” ’Cita said, peeping upward among the thick, 
dark foliage. ‘‘If I see one, I shall shoot it.” 

The roussette or flying fox—a kind of enormous 
bat—is a creature so uncanny, disgusting and 
destructive to gardens, that we never felt the least 
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compunction in shooting it at sight. But now we 
saw no roussettes, and what occurred to me as more 
odd, no monkeys, for such a grove is likely to be 
infested by them. Only a mongoos was espied, 
stealing away to the cover of some stones. 

Presently we found ourselves near an old stone 
edifice, half-concealed by green creepers, over 
which several of the larger rhododendron-trees 
formed a green canopy. Apparently the ruin 
had once been a manor house, but the roof 
had fallen and the walls were cracked and 
crumbling. 

The portal on the west side gaped darkly, 
disclosing an old hall nearly filled with rubbish 
and the tangled stems of vines, but darkened from 
overhead by the shadows of the thick tree-tops. 
Lintel and door-step remained in place ; indeed, the 
front wall rose to a height of perhaps fifteen 
feet, and appeared to be at least forty feet in 
length. 

The dressed stones of the arch had been 
sculptured with designs from Buddhist myths, 
many of which could still be traced. 

After a cursory inspection, we sat down on the 
old door-step, to enjoy the shade of the wall. I 
laid my head down and shut my eyes to rest a 
bit, while my wife watched—her way was to 
make a baby of me. We had leaned our guns 
against the wall at our backs. I had brought a 
carbine, but ’Cita had a light double-barrelled gun. 

I fell asleep—it was so delightfully cool 
and quiet there—and may have slept for 
some minutes before my wife gave my arm 
a slight pinch. Opening my eyes, I saw 
that she was looking intently at some object, 
and following her gaze I espied a little wild 
buffalo calf that had strayed into the grove. 
Soon he was near the old wall, within fifty 
feet of where we were sitting. 

He was a curly, shaggy, sturdy little beast, 
and although he was apparently not more 
than six weeks old, his little knobby horns 
had already begun to show in the hair on 
his forehead. We surmised that he had 
strayed from his mother, for after coming close 

up to the wall, he uttered a plaintive bleat. 
The calf stood looking uneasily 
about for some moments before 

I noted an abrupt jar, or shak- 


head. Then, with a suddenness 
that was awfully startling, a huge 
anaconda, or python, dropped 
its folds out of the dense 
rhododendron foliage! 

It came down like a plummet. 
Its whole length seemed to shoot 
downward, but it hung sus- 
pended by its tail to the branches 
above. The frightened calf 
started aside with a bound; but 
quick as was the movement, it 
was not quicker than that 

of the python. Its head 
darted forward, hori- 
zontally, striking the 
calf with such force 
that the little creature 
was upset and rolled 
over on the ground. 
For a moment it 
sprawled amidst the 
dead twigs, then 
jumped to its feet. But 
meanwhile the python 
had had time to swing 
again. Before the calf 
could run away, the 
serpent, loosing its hold 
up in the tree, pro- 
jected its shining body through the air, in what 
looked to be a huge spiral. 

It fell heavily upon its victim, and in a moment 
had him in its folds. The luckless little animal 
had hardly time and breath to emit one scared, 
despairing bleat, before the great serpent had 
suffocated it. 

’*Cita meantime had jumped to her feet with a 
ery of terror. Woman-like, instead of seizing her 
gun, she clutched me by the arm. I seized my 
own gun and was on the point of shooting, 
when I reflected that, as it was too late to 
succor the poor calf, we might as well see what 
would follow. I said this,ina whisper. Accord- 
ingly we drew back into the archway of the old 
door and stood still, peeping around the jamb of 
stonework. 

For five minutes or more, I should think, the 
python continued to enfold the calf until it was 
entirely lifeless. Then, slowly casting off first 
one and then another of its coils, it opened its 
wide jaws as if to take the calf’s head into 
its mouth. 

As these preliminaries to swallowing were 
going on, we heard a rumbling sound on the 
outskirts of the wood, and saw a buffalo cow 
trotting forward and bellowing loudly. Probab!) 
she was the calf’s dam. Two other buffaloes 
followed her, somewhat shyly, as if for company’s 
sake; but she moved boldly, looking to right and 
left, and lowing. 

Discerning the serpent on a sudden, she stopped 
short with staring eyes, then bawled as from fury, 
or sudden grief, and charged with lowered head 
The python, thus assailed, drew back from the 
calf and reared its head. ; 

With a vicious hiss that penetrated the entire 
wood, it struck the cow much as it had struck 
the calf at first, using its hard head as a pugilist 


ing of the thick tree-tops over. ° 
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uses his fist, and knocked her back ward nearly off 
her legs. 

Bellowing madly, the cow charged again. The 
python’s head shot over her back, but with her 
horns she succeeded in throwing the reptile a 
distance of ten or twelve feet. At that the 
python made suddenly for the stem of a large 
tree, up which it went with marvellous speed to a 
height of about twenty-five feet, when it again 
shot down as we had seen it do at first, and again 
struck the cow with its head. Raging and frothing 
the buffalo charged again, and by this time the 
other two buffaloes had come near, pawing the 
ground and adding their deep bellowing to the 
clamor. 

We, though rapt spectators of this singular 
combat had, of course, been keeping well to 
cover of the archway. But now several bits of 
old mortar and stone rattled suddenly down about 
our ears, and glancing upward, we saw the head 
of another immense mottled python thrust out 
over the top of the wall above the arch. Its 
tongue played out like a jet of blood. 

At sight of this second python, 'Cita screamed 
outright ; and we both ran into the grove as fast 
as we could, feeling a horrid apprehension that 
the reptile would launch its folds upon us. We 
ran to a distance of thirty or forty yards, and 
then turned, guns in hand. 

The glistening head of the second python could 
still be seen on the archway. Its attention seemed 
directed to the buffaloes and to the fight which 
the first python was carrying on with them. It 
thrust its head forward, first this way then that, 
playing its tongue and hissing. Laying the barrel 
of my carbine alongside a tree, I fired and shot 
this serpent through its head. 

It drew back and fell down inside the old ruin, 
and at the report of my gun the three buffaloes 
scampered off. The first python appeared to 
have drawn himself up into the tree-tops out of 
sight. 

By this time the odor of the serpents was quite 
overpowering, and yielding to ’Cita’s entreaties 
that I should not exert myself for fear of hemor- 
rhage—for I had not yet grown very strong—we 
went away. 

Next day I came back with a small party of 
English settlers and natives, and found the serpent 
which I had shot dead inside the wall of the old 
house; but no trace could be found of the other 
one. 

We measured the dead reptile, and found it to 
be twenty-nine feet and six inches long. We did 
not take its cireumference, but I should have said 


that the one which killed the calf was as large | 


around as a section of eight-inch stovepipe. 
Morton L. WHITMAN. 
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EPITAPH FOR ROBIN REDBREAST. 


Thou shalt have a little bed 
ade for thee and overspread 
With brown leaves for coverlet, 
Which the tearful dew has wet. 
1, among the songs of spring, 
Will miss the song thou didst not sing. 


Edith M. Thomas. 
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How I Served My Afprenticeship. 
By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


T would be difficult to explain 
in detail how I “served my 
apprenticeship,” as my im- 
pression is that I served it 
_ Quite unconsciously, and that 

. 1 was serving it through all 
the first fifteen years of my 
life. And this, I feel sure, 
could be recorded by any 
worker. One’s apprenticeship to one’s art begins 
the first day one is conscious of thought. The 
thinker may not know what the work may be for 
which he is apprenticed by life, but he has entered 
upon it when he has begun, whether consciously 
or unconsciously, to receive impressions. 

When the being who is to be a painter first | 
finds himself observing color and form, light and | 
shadow ; thinking, ‘The clouds are purple and 
gray,” or “The blossoming wild plum-trees are 
beautiful,” the subtle, gradual preparation has 
commenced. 

When the young person who will end by 
being poet or novelist says to himself or herself 
of some face, ‘That is sad,” or “That is happy,” 
his first word has been written. It has been 
written upon himself and not by himself, but it 
has been written. 

Being convinced of this fact, I look back and 
see that my apprenticeship began in the earliest 
years of my existence, and that it was being 
served steadily when I was not in the least aware 
that I was an apprentice to anything. 

It began with stories read in the nursery and 
days lived at an English young ladies’ school. It 
Was not a literary school, and as I look back I 
see that what I was taught there was most simple 
and rudimentary. 

In those days an English seminary for young 
ladies expected very little more of its pupils than 
that they should learn how to write letters in a 
heat, angular hand, that they should know 
obvious things about history, geography, gram- 
mar and arithmetic, that they should acquire a 
few mild accomplishments in the form of danc- 
ing, drawing, French and embroidery, and that 
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they should have good manners. 





| creature she spoke to or looked at, every book, that I could live on what I earned by it if I 
| every hill or tree, storm or flower. 
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But the history I was taught built stories for 
|me, and left on my mind impressions of the 
| characters of human beings who had been kings, 
| queens, warriors or statesmen ; geography opened 
up to me pictures of strange lands and strange 
creatures whose ways and means were worth 
| dreaming about. Mythological legends gave a 
| world of gods and goddesses, fairies and nymphs, 
| who seemed to have curiously human characters 
| also. 
| So the apprenticeship was being served day by 
| day. At seven years old I began to write stories. 
| I think they were rubbish. I have no doubt 
| they were unconscious echoes of the better ones I 
| had read; but they were an active exercise of the 

power of expression. In doing them I learned to 
| say easily anything I wished to say. 
| In those days I remember hearing my school- 
| girl letters spoken of as “‘remarkably clever for a 
| child.” If this was true, it was so because I had 
|read and written so much that I 
| could express any thought without 
| trouble; and as every day seemed, 

|to my imagination, full of events, 
| ideas were not rare things to me, 
| whether they were worth recording 
or not. 

I wonder how many—or how 
| few—of those who have written 
| books the world knows well were 
| educated for literature? I was not. 
I lived among educated, but not 
among literary, people until I was 
brought to America at about fifteen 
years of age. Then for a time my 
life was spent among people who 
scarcely read at all. And yet I feel 
that among them I served a part of 
my apprenticeship that has counted 
for much. 

I saw a new, though primitive, 
people. I studied them because it 
was my. natural bent to delight in 
human beings, and study them 
without being aware that I was 
doing so. Not until after I was 1 
twenty did I find out that during 1] 
those years spent among the woods 
and mountains of East Tennessee 
I had been accumulating material 
out of which I could build and from 
which I should draw so long as I 
lived. 

I do not mean that it was merely 
East Tennessee material, or char- 
acter, or dialect; it was human 
| material, which is the same, with 
| shades of difference, in all regions 
|on earth. It was also the mate- 
rial of which skies and clouds, 
forests and hills, summers and winters are made. them. I never talked to any one but my little | 

It will be seen that the events which made up | sisters, who thought my stories adorable. 
the years of preparation were not such as could} Somehow I felt quite sure that if I could do | 
be related in a brief article. A child born with a | anything I must do it myself. I was not in the 
vivid imagination found it fed by every hour | least sure that what I could do was of any 
that passed, every curious or interesting human | consequence, but I knew it was harmless, and 
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writing things people wanted to read, and so it | 
was not waste of time to try again. | 
In those days I believe I had stories published | 
in every magazine in America, except Harper's, 
Scribner’s, the Atlantic, and such as classed 
with them. To those I was not sufficiently 
certain of my powers to send anything. It would | 
have seemed to me a kind of presumption to 
aspire to entering the world of actual literature. 
When I wanted to pay a visit to my relatives in | 
England I used to write five or six little ten- or 
twelve-dollar stories a month, with a view to} 
accumulating the money I required. 
When I look back I am struck with the entire 
aloneness of all I did. I wasa shy child anda 
proud one, and it never occurred to me to ask | 
advice or help of any one. I knew no one who | 
was in the least literary, and if I had known 
such persons I should have felt it quite out | 
of the question to talk of my small affairs to | 
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Nobody 
regarded her as anything but one of many. She 


worked hard enough. 
I have sometimes been asked who “encouraged” 





did not regard herself as anything but one of all 
the rest, but she was “‘serving her time.” 

The business part of the process was very 
simple. At fifteen I completed a story I had 
begun at twelve, and had laid away unfinished. 
It was very necessary that I should do some 


| work which might finally be a means of support. 


me in those days; but, as I have just said, I did 
not ask any one to encourage me. I lived quite 
in the country and quite without neighbors. The 
nearest town was at that time a small provincial 
one, whose inhabitants were certainly not literary 
people nor connected in any way with the literary 
| world. If any of them were reading people, 





As I was shy about the venture of sending a | those were not the ones I knew. 

story to a publisher, I wished to keep the matter | I knew very few people indeed. I had no 
secret unless the result was successful. I con- | library, and knew no one who had one. In my 
fided in my two younger sisters, and together we | early years in England my friends and relations 
concocted a plan for getting the money to buy | had books in their houses, whether they cared 
foolscap and stamps. | very much for them or not. In Tennessee I had 

This plan was to gather wild grapes in the | no books. 

woods, and send them to market by a small; I remember with a great feeling of gratitude a 
mulatto girl who lived near. We gathered a| man who lent mea book, from what impulse of 
quantity ; they were sold, and brought what we | kindness I could not explain. He was a young 
needed. Then the story was sent. If it had | man, and scarcely knew me at all except as one 
met with a cold reception, I should possibly | of three little girls who wore shabby calico frocks 
never have sent another; but it met with a fate | and worn shoes, and lived in a little frame house 
not entirely discouraging. The editor wrote, | on some land which belonged to him. He was 
speaking favorably of the story; but as he was| pot a Tennesseean, but a New Yorker or 


not definite about the matter of payment, I asked 
him to return it. 

It was then sent to another editor. This one 
wrote also, speaking favorably of it, but asking 
me if it was original. This, he explained later, 
was because I had signed only a nom de plume ; 
and though the story was sent from the moun- 
tains of Tennessee, it was distinctly English in 
atmosphere and tone. I replied that it was 
original, and that I had only lately come to 
America. 

He asked me to send him another story, still 
doubting, I suppose. 


twenty dollars for one and fifteen for the other. 
From that time I wrote stories continually. I 
was only a child, and very modest and timid 


about my efforts. I wrote a great many stories | 


before I presumed to send one to the purely 
literary magazines, of which there were then very 
few. I sent them principally to fashion maga- 
zines which published stories. 

Happily I had great good fortune. The stories 
were nearly always accepted, and paid for in 
modest checks of ten, twelve, fifteen, twenty or 
twenty-five dollars. Sometimes one came back ; 
but I had so much encouragement that I knew it 
must be true that I had a sort of faculty for 


I wrote another in two | 
days, sent it, and he accepted both, paying me | 





| Bostonian, I do not know which. 

I remember that I realized somehow that he 
was a gentleman and an educated person, and I 
| used to wish we knew him. I wondered very 
| much if he had ever realized that in spite of our 
| bare little house and shabby calico frocks we 
were also ladies, and had been born in the world 
to which I suspected he himself belonged. 

He had bought as an investment the land about 
us and on which the little house was built, and 
occasionally he used to ride over from the town 
on a sort of tour of inspection. He was very 
blond and rode a rather smart bay horse, and 
when he rode by I always watched him with the 
deepest interest—I so longed for the society of 
people who had lived as I had lived before the 
change of our fortunes had driven us into exile. 

If he had known what his well-groomed person 
| and refined face expressed to me, I am sure he 
| would have come into the bare little house and 
| talked. But I think he only entered on one 
occasion. Iam not sure to-day of the details of 
his visit, but I believe that he was out shooting, 
and the friend who was with him met with a 
trifling accident, and they came to us for some 
slight aid. I was in the room, and we exchanged 
a few words. 

How we spoke of books I cannot recollect. 
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The whole incident was only a matter of a few 
minutes, but when he went away he had promised 
to send me a book. It was Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Sylvia's Lovers,” and the joy of reading it was 
immense. I remember the stiff, formal little note 
of thanks I wrote when I returned it to him. 

I was sufficiently English to be horribly afraid 
of saying too much or seeming forward, and I 
was so full of trembling hope that he would send 
me another book and come again that I dared not 
write naturally for fear of showing unseemly 
eagerness. 

1 am quite sure he would have sent me all the 
books he had, if he had only known; but he was 
young and had many interests, and could not 
have been expected to remember a little tenant in 
such a shabby frock. Nevertheless, I remember 
his one kind thought to this day, and thank him 
for it, wherever he may be. 

If we had known each other, perhaps he might 
have proved to be the person who 
encouraged me. But we never knew 
each other, and I remained, through- 
out the first part of my apprentice- 
ship at least, unencouraged as far 
as sympathetic companionship went. 

But there is one man whom I 
shall always remember with a grati- 
tude it would not be easy to put 
into words. He has been out of this 
world some years. Ile was the 
owner and editor of Peterson’s 
Ladies’ Magazine. He was Mr. 
Charles J. Peterson, and though his 
publication contained fashion plates 
and cooking recipes, he himself had 
the literary and cultivated mind. 

Other editors were kind enough 
to praise my work when they ac- 
cepted it, but I did not find that 
their admiration caused them to add 
to the size of their checks of pay- 
ment. I was an inexperienced child, 
and should never have dared to ask 
them to increase the payment they 
gave me. I needed it so much that 
I was glad to get what they offered 
me. 

Mr. Charles Peterson began by 
paying me as the rest did, but after 
I had sent him a few stories he 
wrote me a letter I could not easily 
forget. It was so kind, and so far 
from being actuated by the purely 
business spirit, which gets all it 
can for the smallest return that is 
possible. 

He told me that my work was 
worth more to him. than that of 
his other contributors, and that 
this being the case, he felt it only fair that he 
should pay me more than he paid them. And he 
sent me a check which was almost double what I 
had received before. 

That was encouragement. He not only told 
me that my work was good, but proved to me 
that it was so in the most unmistakable way. 
And that he had so proved it gave me a courage 
I had never known before. 

This was only the initial act of a series of most 
generous kindnesses. I was so young and so 
unprotected by any worldly knowledge, and he 
protected me against my own simplicity. This is 
not a small thing or a common one, heaven 
knows; and when I am asked who encouraged 
me, I know that this one man—this one honorable 
and generous gentleman—did. 

It was just before I returned to England for 
the first time that I wrote a story in the Lanca- 
shire dialect, which I had always thought 
picturesque, and had learned as a child in 
Manchester through hearing it spoken by the 
people of the working classes. The story was 
called “Surly Tim’s Trouble,” and somehow it 
so broke my heart as I wrote it, and I found 
myself so sobbing and weeping, that I could not 
help thinking that at last I had written some- 
thing I might offer to one of the higher class 
magazines. 

I sent it to Scribner’s Monthly, which was 
then edited by Doctor Holland, and the letter 
written accepting it proved to me that it was all 
and more than I had dared to hope. It told me 
that ‘“‘in the office’ also it had been sobbed and 
wept over, and that they were all full of 
enthusiasm over the unknown little person who 
had sent it to them. 

That seemed to me to open for me the gates of 
paradise. I knew that having done this, I could 
do other things, and that I need not be afraid to 
send my stories to other magazines as good. 

From that time all went well. I began to 
write only for the purely literary periodicals. 
They paid so much better than the smaller 
publications that it was not necessary to write six 
stories a month when one wished to cross the 
Atlantic. Less than two years later I wrote 
“That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s.” 

That was my first book. I had written a 
number of serial love stories before, but I had 
never thought of any of them as books. ‘That 
Lass 0’ Lowrie’s” was a success. 

If one’s apprenticeship can ever be said to be 
ended, I think mine came to a close after the 
publication of the little sorrowful Lancashire 
story, “Surly Tim’s Trouble.’ 

But to my mind one is always apprenticed to 
the work still to be done, and apprenticeship 
does not end so long as one’s work goes on. 
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The Youth's Companion. 


An Illustrated Family Paper. 
Established in 1827. 
Published Weekly at 201 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston, Mass 


Next Week’s Companion. 


Every boy will be interested to read the story 
of “A BOY WHO FOLLOWED NELSON,” 
which will be begun in the next Companion and 
completed the following week. ‘This account is 
made up from the notes of the late Admiral 
Sir George Elliot of the 
British navy, father of 
the present Sir George, 
also an admiral. 


be printed a striking 
story of adventure enti- 
tled, “A WILDCAT’S 


Charles F. Lummis. 





made a name for himself 
by his intimate study of the Indians of the south- 
western territories and Mexico, narrates in this 
story an adventure of his boyhood in New 
Hampshire. 

Those who read in this issue the story of 
*“Tom’s Medal,” will be glad to see in the next 
Companion the story of “BILL, THE DOG.” 


The Photographic Contest. 


Much interest is manifested among amateur 
photographers in the Companion’s contest, an- 
nounced in the issue of February 27th. Many 
pictures have already been submitted, and many 


more are being finished with a view to entering | 


the competition before the time announced for 
closing—June 30th. 
there are eight prizes, amounting to $225. 
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Current Topics. 


The country has little reason to feel any 
pride in the part taken by this government in the 
Mexican War. It is fifty years this present 
month since the United States declared war 
against Mexico. The chief value of the anniver- 
sary will be to point a moral. 

In New York State “the Madison County 
Wheelway League” has been organized. There 
will be several branch organizations in various 
parts of the county. The object is to promote 
the construction of wheelways. Quoting the 
Companion’s paragraph suggesting the use of 
wheelway instead of bicycle-path, the Sun says, 
“Yes; call them wheelways.” 

A “Don't” book for the political campaign 
is in order. 
“corner” on political virtue. ‘‘Don’t” fail to 
state fairly the position of your political oppo- 
nents. ‘‘Don’t” discuss politics with an angry 
friend, nor when angry yourself, with a good- 
natured friend. Above all, “don’t” think the 
country will go to ruin unless every political wish 
of yours be realized. 

Separation of church and state forbids 
interference as well as alliance. The so-called 
Mormon Church interferes in matters of state, 
when it rules that church officials shall not accept 
any political position or nomination without 
having obtained per~ission of the high Mormon 
authorities. It is said that seventy per cent. of 
the Mormon men hold church offices. If it 
becomes necessary for the Federal government to 
take cognizance of this interference, the Mormon 
Church must justly be held the aggressor. 

Good evidence of the growth of temper- 
ance sentiment and practice in this country is 
contained in the following figures: The consump- 
tion of distilled liquors was 1.96 gallons per capita 
in 1869. In 1895 it had fallen to 1.2. This 
decrease was not wholly the result of an increased 
use of malt liquors, for there is less of those 
liquors consumed now than there was in 1893. 
While the change for the better seems slight as 
stated, it is really of important significance. The 
statistics necessarily have to do with the entire 
population. They do not show the actual decrease 
in the use of liquors by the comparatively small 
class addicted to drink. 

At the end of fifty years in the ministry, 
the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, of New York, 
said, in a recent sermon, ‘‘As far as spiritual 
results are concerned, I reckon my widest work 
has been the publication of about four thousand 
articles for the religious newspapers.” This is 
peculiarly striking testimony to the power of the 
press, since Doctor Cuyler has been a remarkably 


Next week will also | 


CLAWS,” by Mr.| 


Mr. Lummis, who has | 


It will be remembered that | 


“Don’t” think your party has a/| 
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| influential preacher. He estimates that these 
| contributions have reached “‘a circulation of over 
two hundred millions of copies.” 

But, after all, the sermon he has preached by 
his daily life in these fifty years has been the 
| most far-reaching, because it made possible those 
| articles. His life was their light. 

Two startling declarations have been 
made recently regarding the administration of 
justice in the great city of Chicago. At a meeting 
of the Illinois Bar Association, Judge Payne, of 
Chicago, said, ‘‘In Cook County no man who 
has sufficient influence to see the county commis- 
sioners can be brought to trial for any crime on 
earth. Do you apprehend the force of that state- 
ment? It is literally true.” 

In the United States Court Judge Grosscup 
also said, “Expert testimony in Chicago is largely 
on the market.”’ 

These statements do not come from outside 
sourees, but are made by jurists who have every 
reason for guarding against unwarranted utter- 
ances to the discredit of their city, and of the 
| republic in which it is situated. They should 
| give grave concern to all good citizens of Chicago. 
| Anecdotes are told by English rail- 
| way officials of railroad accidents in the days 
before modern appliances, ensuring somewhat 
greater safety to passengers, were known. Here 
is one recently given by a correspondent : 

Mr. F. E. Baines, long of the postal service, 
says that the most remarkable example of cool- 
| ness in a breathless moment of peril was that of 
| a manager of a railway in the north of Ireland. 
He was standing one day in the station of a large 
town. Opposite was a long side track which 
ended in high abutments over a river. An 
express-train was just appearing in the far dis- 
tance. To his horror he saw that before the 
engineer could discover it, the train would be 
switched into this side track. He turned to a 
porter. 

“Take that cab,” he said. “Drive for your 

life. Send every doctor in the town here. Tell 
them there has been a terrible accident. Go to 
the hospital and see that attendants are sent with 
such appliances as may be necessary to dress 
| wounds and broken limbs.” 
Less than two minutes later there was a wrecked 
| train. Ten minutes later, surgical aid. This was 
forty years ago. With the air-brakes now in use 
| these two minutes would perhaps have sufficed to 
save the train. 
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THE RURAL GREETING. 
The valleys, hills and woods, in rich array, 
Welcome the coming of the longed-for May. 
Carew. 
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Young Cigarette-Smokers. 


The principals of a large number of Chicago 
schools were asked as to the prevalence of the 
cigarette habit among their pupils. The replies 
tu the inquiry constitute a composite picture of a 
cigarette-smoker. 

The portrait presented shows a pallid and dull 
face, a lusterless eye, an elusive and mean 
expression, in a word, the countenance of a 
“degenerate.” Furthermore, there is a stunted 
physique, a slovenly appearance and attitude, the 
general aspect of a bright and blooming youth 
whose charmisgone. The picture of the dwarfed, 
distorted, enfeebled mind is likewise full of ter- 
rible suggestiveness. The change from interest 
|in study and a faithful discharge of duty to 
| listlessness and downright skulking and rebellion 
| is powerfully set forth. 
| All this is not the testimony of fanatics, but of 
| sober-minded instructors who shudder to see 
| bright boys going down to physical and moral 
|ruin. This Chicago story is merely the story of 
smaller communities “‘writ large.” 
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Political Machines. 


Two factions of the dominant party in one of 
the largest states in the Union recently had an 
animated contest for the mastery. The result 
was a surrender of the weaker faction, and the 
abandonment of party control to the other. 

A reputable and widely-circulated newspaper 
has printed the terms of the compact which 
constituted the basis of negotiations. The fact 
that the agreement did not go into effect, should 
be stated at once. But there seems to be good 
evidence that it failed only because the negotia- 
tors failed to come to terms on certain details. 

The agreement was to run for four years. It 
provided that Dash, the leader of the majority 
faction, should have the absolute support of the 
signers, for that period, in state and national pol- 
itics. On the other side, there was this curious 
and suggestive stipulation: ‘No legislation is to 
be had the effect of which will be to injure the 
character or business interests of Dash,” who was 
the leader of the weaker faction. 

The negotiating leaders, in this instance, treated 
with each other as if they were in absolute 
authority. The decisions of district and state 
conventions and the action of legislatures were 
made the subject of definite contract for a term 
of years, with the entire assurance that the con- 
tracting party on either side would be able to do 
all that he agreed to do. The fundamental idea 








of a republican government, as expressing the 
free choice of the people, was excluded from the 
negotiations altogether. It was assumed that the 
action of caucuses, conventions and legislatures 
would be what the dictators of political manage- 
ment agreed that it should be. Probably this 
assumption was based on experience. 

In another of the most important states of the 
Union, the man who does most to shape legisla- 
tion is not a member of the legislature at all. He 
does not hold any state or federal office. He isa 
private citizen, engaged in private business. Yet 
if his word is not absolute law, it comes near 
being that. Legislative committees report and the 
legislature passes bills in which he is interested ; 
they defeat those that he does not favor. Some 
of his measures are good, and some are not so 
good, but the votes which they receive have less 
to do with their intrinsic quality than with his 
approval. Occasionally there are revolts, but they 
do not last long. 

These are extreme illustrations of what is 
known as “machine politics” or “boss rule.” 
They involve the virtual abdication of the rights 
and responsibilities of the people, and the vesting 
of them in the hands of a few expert managers. 

The only effective remedy is that the people 
reassume the rights which they have abdicated. 
The place to do this is not only or chiefly at the 
polls, but at the caucus or primary. Perhaps 
we should add the words, “‘if there is any place 
to do it;” for in some cases,—in the second state 
mentioned, for example,—the bosses control the 
registration of party voters, and dishonesty rules 
even in making up the lists of those who may 
vote. 
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ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Ah, what imperial force of fate 
Links our one race in high emprise! 
Nor aught henceforth can separate 
Those glories mingling as they rise. 
Frederic Myers. 
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The * Bicycle Vote.” 


It is reported that in the recent city election 
in Milwaukee the wheelmen carried the day. 
There is no bicycle ordinance in that city ; and as 
it‘is necessary that some law be passed to regu- 
late the use of the popular vehicle, the wheelmen 
supported and elected candidates for councilmen 
who will make the law favorable to their interests. 
This event suggests several reflections. 

It is much more reasonable that a city election 
shall turn upon city issues than upon national 
issues. Something will have been gained when 
men vote for a candidate for mayor because he 
is in favor of or opposed to a certain policy in 
city government, rather than because he is a 
“gold-bug” or a free silver man. 

The bicycle is now used by so many people, 
men and women, that they are entitled not merely 
to toleration but to protection, and also to accom- 
modation. In most towns they are excluded, 
properly, from the sidewalks constructed origi- 
nally for persons on foot. But when they are 
sent into the roads, which were constructed for 
horses and wheeled vehicles drawn by horses, 
they become entitled to fair treatment there. 

Fair treatment implies two things: First, as 
they are the later comers they must conform to 
the “rules of the road,” which were framed for 
the safety of all travellers in the road. They 
should always meet a team by turning to the 
right ; they should always pass a team on its left. 

Second, the time is coming, if it has not come 
already, when there should be a partial separation 
of bicycle and horse travel, as there has been 
of horse and pedestrian travel. Gradually, but 
surely, there will come a system of establishing 
a separate wheelway between the ordinary road 
and the sidewalk—on all country roads at the 
two sides of the road. From this way drivers 
and riders of horses will be excluded, except in 
ease of necessity. It will be made thoroughly 
and kept smooth and even; and teamsters will 
not be allowed to cut it up. 

When all this has been done the ordinary perils 
to bicyclers will be reduced to one—the reckless- 
ness and roughness of the ‘‘scorcher,” who ought 
to be arrested and punished every time he 
“seorches.” 
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The Olympic Games. 


The American athletes who represented this 
country at the revival of the Olympic games have 
surpassed the most sanguine expectations of their 
countrymen. Winning far more than their share 
of the prizes, they have established more firmly 
than ever the reputation won by themselves and 
others in recent international contests. 

In short-distance rumning, pole-vaulting, high 
and broad jumping, weight-pulling and rifle- and 
revolver-shooting they have shown, as a group, 
marked superiority to the representatives of any 
other nation. In throwing the discus, a sport 
unknown in America, a Princeton College youth 


| astonished the world by defeating his practised 


Greek competitors. 

The games were held, not at Olympia, but at 
Athens, where the ancient stadium had been 
restored for the purpose. Poetical and historical 
considerations would doubtless have led to the 
selection of Olympia, but practical considerations 
forbade. Olympia to-day is little better than a 
wilderness, and to restore its famous stadium 
would prove an extremely expensive enterprise. 
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Moreover, the assembling there of such a multi- 
tude as witnessed the sports at Athens would 
have necessitated such provision of food and 
shelter as an army in the field requires. 

Nor was there at Athens any lack of poetic 
and historic background. The ruins of the 
ancient Acropolis and the palace of the Greek 
king were in sight, of the contestants. The 
glorious past no less than the hopeful present of 
Greece was visibly manifest to the fortunate 
traveller who found a place on the slope of either 
of the two slight ridges between which lay the 
stadium. 

It is heartily to be desired that two features of 
the ancient games may be preserved. 

The absence of anything corresponding to 
modern ‘professionalism’ —an atrocious word 
with an unpleasant meaning — was one of these 
features. The competitors in the olden time, 
before engaging in any contest, swore before Zeus 
that they were of pure Hellenic blood, and that 
they were free from any dishonor, whether inher- 
ited or acquired by their own act. 

Asa rule, they were what we should term the 
gentlemen of Greece—kings sometimes competed. 
Some of the sports were rougher, perhaps, and 
more dangerous to life and limb than our modern 
taste approves; but there can be little doubt that 
they were free from the taint of money-seeking. 

The second admirable feature of the ancient 
assemblies was their association with the cause 
of international peace. A truce was proclaimed 
throughout the Grecian peninsula as a prelimi- 
nary to the gathering at Olympia. Not infre- 
quently a permanent peace followed. 

To promote international kindliness and to 
destroy professionalism—here is a notable mission 
for our modern Olympic games. 
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True. 


Dean Boyle in his “ Reminiscences” tells a 
striking anecdote of the mutual appreciation of 
the same quality of high sincerity in public life of 
the famous statesman, Sir Robert Peel, and the 
“iron Duke” of Wellington. 

Mr. Wood, a friend of Dean Boyle’s, had at one 
time when the Duke of Wellington was very ill in 
London come from the city to a country-house at 
which Peel was visiting. As soon as he arrived, 
Sir Robert called him aside, and asked with intense 
anxiety what was the latest news of the duke’s 
condition. It was considered hopeless, and Mr. 
Wood told him so. The great minister broke 
down utterly; erying out with a burst of tears: 

“He is the truest man I have ever known!” 

The duke, however, recovered despite the pre- 
dictions of his doctors, and survived Peel. 

The same gentleman—Mr. Wood—by a curious 
coincidence was present when Peel was thrown 
from his horse, and received the injuries which 
resulted in his death. He hastened to his assist- 
ance, procured a carriage and accompanied him 
home, remaining for some time in the house to 
render the family what services he might in their 
time of confusion and distress. He was yet there 
when the Duke of Wellington arrived to make 
inquiries, and was deputed by Lady Peel to receive 
him. He hastened to the door and found the duke 
on the step about to enter the house, and informed 
him that the physician pronounced Sir Robert's 
hurt to be desperate, and his chance of life almost 
nothing. 

“He was the soul of truth,” said the old soldier, 
huskily; and turning abruptly from the threshold, 
he mounted his horse and rode sorrowfully away. 
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Amusing Metaphors. 


No art must so carefully preserve its balance 
when it treads the narrow line between the sublime 
and the ridiculous as that of oratory. <A slip is 
fatal. 

A Berlin contemporary journal has given some 
amusing instances of the metaphors used by 
German speakers. An officer of the government, 
in a speech to the Viennese students described 
the “chariot of revolution rolling along, and gnash- 
ing its teeth as it rolls.” 

Another enthusiastic patriot, the mayor of « 
Prussian city, while welcoming the emperor within 
its gates, exclaimed, “‘No Austria, no Prussia! 
One only Germany!’ Such are the words which 
the mouth of your imperial majesty has always 
had in its eye!” 

Joseph Prudhomme, on being presented with a 
sabre by his company in the National Guard, in a 
burst of grateful emotion declared, ‘““Gentlemen, 
this sword shall ever be the apple of my eye, and 
the brightest day of my life!” 

Count Falkenburgh, in the German Parliament, 
recently adjured his colleagues to “Seize the 
stream of Time by the forelock.” 

But slips of the tongue, and even the worst 
personal defects, are easily overlooked when the 
speaker possesses the mysterious power of genuite 
eloquence. 

Daniel O’Connell took his seat in parliament, 
after a contest which nearly produced a civil war. 
When he first rose to speak he was surrounded by 
more foes than friends. But the power of the 
great Irish orator held the house in a breathless 
silence more flattering than any cheers. The day 
was sultry, and as he grew more impassioned he 
unconsciously pulled off his coat and presently 
untied his cravat, throwing them on the floor, but 
there was not a smile on any face. The most 
careless listener was too much moved by the 
feeling of the speaker to find any place for a gibe. 

An Englishman, hearing Phillips Brooks preach 
for the first time, complained that his words were 
almost unintelligible and his delivery hurried. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but there is so much of 
God’s spirit in his words that we would understan( 
them if he spoke in Chinese.” 

Sincerity is the foundation of eloquence as it is 
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of character. You may have the silver tongue of 
surke, and Sheridan’s grace of diction, but if you 
do not believe what you say, you add one more to 
the hollow, useless clamors of the world. 
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“‘COMING.”’ 


The “beautiful, Mrs. Bingham” was among the 
women who, a hundred years ago, went from 
America to Europe, and “like Alexander,” spread 
their “conquests further.” The adjectives poured 
forth at her feet show that she had not only graces 
of person, but those of the mind and heart. She 
was “engaging,” “possessed of ease and polite- 
ness,” “amiable” and “affable.”” Even the hair- 
dresser who was most in requisition on court-days 
in London had his opinion to offer. 

“Well, it does not signify,” said he, with a twirl 
of his comb, ‘‘but the American ladies do beat the 
English all to nothing.” 

When she returned to Philadelphia society, from 
her long stay abroad, she kept up a state of courtly 
magnificence more common in the Old World than 
the New. Her residence was luxurious and beau- 
tiful, and there she held a salon of her own, made 
up from the best of fashionable society. 

One incident connected with her sway is exceed- 
ingly droll, and might be taken as a significant 
warning against introducing into a republic the 
customs of another phase of civilization. She had 
brought home with her the habit of having her 
servants announce the name of a guest at different 
points of his progress from the hall to the dining- 
room. 

One day there appeared a plain republican 
person who was a stranger to the innovation. 
While he was stopping to remove his outer 
garment, he heard his name called. Again it was 
repeated, much to his embarrassment, for he was 
not ready to appear. 

“Coming!” he called, desperately. 

It sounded again, this time at the drawing-room 
door. 

“Coming!” he responded, loudly. 
soon as I ean get off my great-coat!”’ 


“Coming! as 
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THE CADI’S WISDOM. 


There is a story, current among the Persians, 
which sets forth the disclosing power of wisdom, 
whereby a wise man uncovers the thing that is 
hidden. 

A certain cadi, or magistrate, was called upon to 
decide a curious case. A woman was claimed by 
two men as wife; one a peasant, the other a mirza, 
or scribe. Each of the two men swore to the truth 
of his claim. The woman, for some reason, was 
silent. The cadi, unable to get any evidence which 
corroborated the claim of either of the men, 
ordered the woman to remain for a time with his 
own wives. 

The next day he handed her over to the scribe, 
and ordered the peasant to be severely bastinadoed, 
that is, beaten on the soles of his feet. Then the 
woman broke silence for the first time, and praised 
the just judge. The spectators also applauded the 
justice of the cadi, but failed to see the grounds of 
his judgment. 

“I told her to milk a cow,” said the cadi, “and 
she could not. Then handing her my writing-case, 
1 told her to put it in order. She took the little 
silver spoon, and replenished my inkstand with 
water. Only the wife of a man who could write 
would have done this correctly. Hence my deci- 
sion.” 

The woman’s act of replenishing the inkstand 
with water, instead of with ink, is explained by 
the fact that a Persian scribe writes with India- 
ink. A sponge-like ball of silk, full of this ink, is 
placed in the inkstand, and moistened with water 
to keep it from becoming dry and hard 
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PARLIAMENTARY HUMORS. 


As was amusingly shown by Mr. Henry W. 
Lucy’s recent article in the Companion on “The 
Humors of the House of Commons,” the British 
Statesmen are fond of amusing themselves in one 
way and another during the sessions of parliament. 

Recently a story was told in the House of the 
campaign against John Morley in Scotland. As 
his conservative opponent was addressing the 
Scotch audience in behalf of a more masterful 
military policy, he was nonplussed by this question 
from the crowd: 

“Is Maister Wilson in favor of spending thirty- 
Six millions a year on the army and navy, an’ only 
twelve million a year on education—that is to say, 
twelve million for pittin’ brains in, an’ thirty-six 
million for blawin’ ’em oot?” 

In the House one night, Mr. Labouchere, who 
has a bitter hatred of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the 
“master of South Africa,” was complaining about 
the bad roads in Jamaica, and the following 
'mpromptu verses were passed up to him: 

ube Laboncheegs eaceana eaten SErent Curse, 


50. pe. 
BY you reflect, there is something still worse— 
Us the presence of Rhodes at the Cape. 
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INDEBTED TO HIS WIFE. 


Writing of the greatness of Dwight L. Moody, 
se MeClure’s Magazine, Professor Drummond says: 
If you were to ask Mr. Moody—which it would 
never occur to you to do—what, apart from the 
Mspirations of his personal faith, was the secret 
of his success, of his happiness and usefulness in 
life, he would assuredly answer, ‘Mrs. Moody.” 
re professor means more than merely to state 
the faet that Mrs. Moody has greatly aided her 
husband in his suecessful and useful life. He 
tntends to show that Mr. Moody knows she has 
powerfully helped him to attain his commanding 
position, and is willing that the world should also 
<now his indebtedness to her. 
anaes acknowledgment, Professor Drummond 
8, is one evidence of Mr. Moody’s greatness. 


The professor is right. There are too many suc- 
| cessful men who trade upon their wives’ capital, 
| and never acknowledge that, though silent, they 
are effective partners. 
Daudet, the famous French writer, resembles the | 
| American evangelist in confessing his indebted- | 
| ness to his wife. 
| “I must say,” he remarked to a friend, “that in 
| my literary work I owe nearly all to my wife. She 
rereads all my books, and advises me on every 
| point. She is all that is most charming, and has a 
wonderful mind, and a synthetie spirit.” 





HIS VIEW. 


The necessity, or the apparent necessity, of 
making a living may easily duce a strange habit 
| of thought. If we find it difficult to get bread, we 
naturally look askance at whatever stands in our | 
| way. Edward Hoare tells in his “Autobiography,” 
| of going down to Ramsgate, where he became | 
greatly interested in the English boatmen, two | 
hundred of whom were entirely dependent on the 
chance of helping ships in distress off the Goodwin 
Sands. So poor were they, that it had become with 
| some of them a habit of life to think more of their 
earnings than of the human beings they saved. | 


One bitterly cold morning, Mr. Hoare met an old | 
boatman of his acquaintance, and said to him, | 
aiter passing the greetings of the day: | 

“And how are you getting on?” | 

“Ah,” said the man, “now that they’ve got their | 
lights and buoys and chain cables, there’s nothing | 
left for an honest man to do.” 

“What do you mean?” } 

“Well, here’s a case. There we were at the | 
south end of the sands about three o’clock this 
morning, when up came one of these foreign chaps, 
and was running as pretty upon the Goodwin Sands 
as ever you’d wish to see, when, all of a sudden, 
he saw one of these here nasty staring buoys. Port 
helm and off!” 

No one would guess from his tone of disgust 
that he had spent the best efforts of his life in 
trying to save from disaster the vessels for which 
he seemed to court it. 


SORDID MEN. : 


Some years ago a London barrister died and left 
to the queen the whole of his wealth, consisting of 





and fifty thousand pounds in cash. The lawyer 
was a wretched miser who never was known to 
give a penny to any one, save to the man who 
found him hanging by the neck in an outhouse 
and cut him down. The miser did give this mana 
small reward for saving his life. He owned many 
farms, on which he never spent a penny, but 
exacted every shilling of rent. This miser’s traits 
remind Mr. Fowler of a story which he tells in his 
“Recollections of Old Country Life.” 

Old Mr. —— was enormously wealthy. A few | 
hours before his death he sent for his agent, and 
after a sad leave-taking, said: *‘My time has come, 
but I wish to remind you that when I attended our 
board meeting last week I didn’t take my fee of 
one guinea; please see that it is paid.” oct 

x0 


“Don’t let that trouble you—I’ll see to it. 
bless you, sir,” said the agent, shaking hands. 

“You don’t happen to have a guinea in your 
pocket, do you? use if you pay it now it will 
save a deal of trouble afterward, and be more 
business-like.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


large landed estates and more than two hundred Our Libe 





The agent didn’t happen to have the coin, and in 
three hours the sordid man died, leaving over two 
millions of pounds. 


BELOW THE WATER-LINE. 


Success, in whatever varied instance, may fairly 
be likened to an iceberg,—seven-eighths of the 


base, the tireless devotion to one end, that supports 
all the rest. Of this principle an anecdote related 


Some time in 1860, a team was driven up to the 
village store at Hazel Green, Illinois. 


The driver entered and told the merchant he 
“would take those hides.” While he waited for 
his purchase to weighed and loaded in the 
wagon, with a handful of corn taken from the bin, 
he seated himself by a barrel, and ranged the | 
kernels as regiments and brigades in line of battle, 
on opposite sides, in all sorts of positions. 

He would move his lines forward, or by the flank, 
advancing and a managing thus both 
armies, and working out his problem of attack and 
defence. It was said that he would be absorbed 
for hours.in one of these studies, and never quit | 
until the mimic battle with his grains of corn was | 
decided one way or the other. In this manner he 
fought over the great battles of the past, and | 
imaginary battles of the future. 

The quiet man with the stubbly, sandy hair and 
short mustache was Ulysses 8S. Grant. 


SCARCITY OF CENTENARIANS. 


Stories abound in France which go to show that 
the most prolific authors of ‘“‘Hibernicisms” are 
the French country mayors—for in France the 
smallest village or rustic commune has a mayor. 


An instance of their capacity in this direction is 
cited. The government had sent a circular to all 
mayors, through their prefects or department 
governors, ordering them to give an account of all 
centenarians in their communes. From one of the 
villages the epee | reply, spelled in French 
about as this is spelled in English, was received: 

“MR. PERFECT.—I hav to repport in anser to 
yore circewliar that our town seams to be giv the 
go-by in the matr of longjevvity. The oanly centen- 
narian weve got aint but 87 yeer oaled. 

“Youres respectively, JEAN BLANK, Mare.” 


SECOND PRIZE. 


“They know not how much half exceeds the 
whole,” wrote Hesiod. Perhaps the following 
anecdote sets forth the meaning of the poet's 
saying: 


At an agricultural show two prizes were awarded 
to the churns—a first and a second. Three years 


prize, meeting the judge of awards, said to him: 

“Just see the difference between us; the winner 
went home, and on the strength of his success kept 
drunk for a fortnight, and his business is nearly 
ruined. I went home determined to succeed, and 
be at the top of the tree. I now have over two 
hundred men at work, and my churn and other 
dairy appliances go all over the world.” 





structure are out of sight; but it is that unseen | 


by the Washington Post affords an illustration. | 





after, the exhibitor who had received the second | 


“ Bestin the World.” Cutler's Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam, 50c. and $1.00. /or 75 cents in stamps we mail, pre 
paid, a 75-cent bottle. Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston. | Adc. 


Sea-Shore Residence 








| OR SALE, situated on high ground overlooking 
the Atlantic 


Atlantic Otean, and giving an extended view of 
sea-shore and inland landscape., 

The house is within five minutes’ walk of the rail 
road station, and within three-fourths of an hour by 
rail of Boston; on the North Shore — that is sought and 
noted for its desirability and coolness. Long distance 
telephone connection if desired. There is an extended 
lawn in the front of the house, bordered by trees. 
There is also a stable in the rear. 

The house is modern built, is attractive in appearance, 
and in good repair. It w 
in it for $13,000—which is much less than its original cost. 

An uhusually desirable and healthful summer resi 
dence for a Southern or a Western family. 

For further particulars apply by letter, addressed to 
S. Daniels, Lock Box No. 253, Boston Post-Office, Mass. 
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POINTS OF MERIT 


1. No Sewing under the bill. 





WN 2. Takes one third less sewing, 
) Time is money to some people. 







ys », 3. Divides stcain on cloth. 
4. Gives firmer fastening with 
= sewing. 
~ . Hooks and unhooks easier 
tno thread to catch on the eye). 
6. Has more reliable hump be- 
cause free from thread under bill. 
7. Same price as common safety 
hooks. 
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ffe With each first card (price 10 cents) 
fa a we will send you a valuable present 
that every lady will be pleased to possess, and if you are 
not convinced that the “Rapid” is the nea/es(—the s(rong- 
est—most reliable—the easiest and a best hook and ore 
ever made, you may return them both to us and we will 
send your money back, and also an extra ten cents to pay 
you for your trouble. Dealers everywhere can supply the 
*Rapid.” Send us your first empty card and we will send 
PID HOOK 





youa valuable present by return mail. 





ill be sold with the furniture | 





Every Lady 


should have a copy of our Spring and Summer 
Catalogue. It shows everything new in Capes, 
Jackets, Suits, Bicycle Custumes, Waists, Mack 
intoshes, etc.,etc., and will be sent free upon re 
quest. 





Cape, $5.00. 
$7.50. $7.50. Skirt, $1.75. 
This nobby Blazer Suit in tan or gray covert 
cloth with Velvet Collar and Cuffs only ®7.50. 
This beautiful Bicycle Costume with Blazer, 
Skirt and Knickerbockers, in navy blue, tan or 
gray covert cloth, complete for 7.50. This 
handsome figured Silk Cape with black or 
changeable silk lining only 5.00. This figured 
Brilliantine Skirt, lined throughout, only ®1.75. 


Our terms are cash or C.0.D. Money refunded 
forany reason. Weare the only manufacturers 
in America whosell direct to consumers at whole- 
sale prices. 

Mention YouTH’s COMPANION when writing. 


EDWARD B. GROSSMAN (o 





























& EVE CoO., 185 Canal St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Washburn 


Mandolins, Guitars and Banjos 
are used by the best players every- 
where, because their tone is match- 
less in volume and purity. Leading 
dealers sell them, butif your dealer 
does not, we will send one on approy: 
al. Catalogue free. Uur big ass 
BAND catalogue, showing dram majors’ 
tactics, street drill, easy music, how to 
form a band, and 400 pictures of Horns, 


Drums, Uniforms, ee —_ lated 

= —t k wit riptions 

f Rare Old Violins and prices of Old and New 
Violins, Bows, Trimmings, ete., mailed free. We 6 





separate catalogues and sell everything known in music. 
LYON & HEALY, 24-26 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 

DoucLas 

$3. SHOE "Wolf st" 


W. L. 
If you pay $4 to 86 for shoes, ex- S 
3. 


amine the W. L. Douglas Shoe, and 

see what a good shoe you can buy for 

OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
se CONGRESS, BUTTON, 


and LACE, made in all 


leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 


Poe $3 Shoes 
than any 
5 . other 


manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped on the bottom. 








Ask your dealer for our $5, 
$4, $3.50, $2.50, 82.25 Shoes; 
$2.50, $2 and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory, enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
pone order. Send for new Illus- 
ated Catalogue to Box K, 


W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass, 
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Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade-marks— 


‘‘Cottolene’’ and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 
Made only. by THE N. K. FAIRBANK ComMPANy, Chicago, St. Louis, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans 


, Montreal. 
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There are no ‘‘seconds”’ 
Crown Pianos must keep their reputation as they have made it by one quality — 
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Beyond all Others in Musical Possibilities. 


ROWN 
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PIANO 


in Crown Pianos. 


Always One Quality—Our Best. 


Besides the splendid mechanical triumphs and the richness of tone in this Piano, 
it is furnished with Four Pedals by which the player can imitate fifteen instruments— 
Mandolin, Harp, Zither, Banjo, Guitar, Etc. 

Our Catalogue giving full information mailed free. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 
AND SANGAMON STREET, 


POP PT OLE EE Oe ee. 


They are first and always our best. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Here and Now. 


llere in the heart of this world, 
Here in the noise and the din, 
llere where our spirits were hurled 
To battle with sorrow and sin. 
This is the —_ and the spot, 
edge of infinite things ; 
This is the kingdom where Thought 
Can conquer the prowess of kings. 


Wait for no heavenly life, 
Seek for no temple alone; 
Here in the midst of the strife 
Know what the sages have known. 
See what the Perfect One saw, 
God in the depths of each soul: 
God as the Light and the Law, 
God as beginning and goal. 
Earth is one chamber of heaven, 
Death is no grander than birth ; 
Joy in the life that is given, 
Strive for perfection on earth. 
Here in the turmoi! and roar, 
Show what it is to be calm; 
Show how the spirit can soar, ° 
And bring back its healing and balm. 


Stand not aloof or apart, 
Plunge in the thick of the fight; 
There in the street and the mart, 
That is the place to do right. 
Not in some cloister or cave, 
Not in some kingdom above ; 
Here on this side of the grave, 
Here should we labor and love. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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What Followed! 


The old minister closed the book and looked 
around the village church. ‘You are told,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘when you make a feast, to call to it not 
your rich neighbors, but the poor, the maimed 
and the blind. Now none of you are going to set 
out a fine dinner or supper this week. Some of 
us never in our lives gave a great entertainment. 
Yet the order is tous. I want each one of you, 
when you go home, to consider what God has 
given to you besides food with which to make a 
feast, and who are the poor folk whom you should 
bid to it.” 

People glanced, smiling, at each other, for the 
good man was full of queer suggestions. But the 
idea remained in the minds of some of his 
hearers, making their Sunday afternoon uncom- 
fortable. 

It bothered Phil Dorranceas he sat alone in his 
room. He usually sat alone, except when at his 
meals. Phil was the blacksmith’s son, whom his 
father, by dint of years of hard work and saving, 
had sent to college. He was grateful to his father, 
but he felt that his education had made a great 
gulf between him and the old man. His com- 
panions were his classmates. He had meant to 
spend this afternoon with some of them, discuss- 
ing a paper he had written on the history of 
his native state. Instead, he took it down-stairs 
to the kitchen, where his father and mother in 
their Sunday clothes sat nodding over the fire. 
How bare and empty their lives were,— work and 
sleep ! 

“TI want to read you something I have written,” 
he said, cheerfully. 

They drew up their chairs, their eyes sparkling 
with pride and delight, and listened with a keen, 
shrewd intelligence that surprised him. They 
were able, too, to correct some mistakes that he 
had made, and to give him some facts new to 
him. 

“I haven’t hed as pleasant a day for years, 
Phil,” said the old man, when the paper was 
finished. His old mother said nothing, but kissed 
him, her eyes full of tears. 

In another farmhouse Grace Peel sat, also 
thinking of the old doctor’s question. She was a 
musician from the city, who cared only for 
classical music. At home, her playing gave 
keen pleasure to friends whose musical taste had 
been cultivated. ‘They are my rich neighbors,” 
she thought. Rising, she went down to the parlor 
and opened the old piano. 

“Suppose,” she said, “‘we sing some hymns— 
all of us?” 

The farmer called in the boys excitedly. ‘We 
hevn’t had the piano opened since Nancy went 
away,” he said. ‘Come, grandma. I’ll move 
up your cheer. You must jine in.” 

They sang “Jesus, lover of my soul,” and 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee.” Sarah, the black 
cook, came to the door, and threw in a wild note 
of triumph now and then. Thediscord sometimes 
made Grace shiver, but she played on. 

Grandma asked for the old hymns she had sung 
when she was a girl, and the boys for ‘Hold 
the fort.”” When the afternoon was over, the 
farmer said to Grace, “It’s been a real happy 
time. You play as well as my daughter Nancy.” 
Grandma laid her wrinkled hand on Grace’s 
shoulder. 

“The happy hours are so few at my age!” she 
said. ‘God bless you for giving me this one, my 
child.” 

Squire Paton was known as the best story- 
teller in the country. With strangers he was 
courteous, gay, and always ready with a joke. 
At home he was often moody and silent. That 
afternoon he told his wife some of his best stories, 
leaving her surprised and laughing, and amazed 
his stableman by speaking to him cheerfully and 
kindly. 

“It’s hardly fair,’ said the squire to himself, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| “to give all your good things to strangers, and | 


leave the poor in your own household unfed.” 
So the minister’s question was answered. 


* 
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Characteristic. 


A few friends, who had travelled in a number of 
foreign countries, recently dined together, and 
told some anecdotes which, if not true, were well 
invented to illustrate little national peculiarities. 
“No man living,” said one, ‘is so obedient to orders 
as the low-caste Hindu. He never uses his mind 
to understand a command. He obeys; that is all. 
You have heard the story of Lady Dufferin, who 
once planted a bed of English flowers near her 
bungalow, and directed a couple of native ser- 
vants to water it every morning for two hours. 


“She went to the hills to escape the heat, and 
returned when the rainy season was a month 
advanced. During that time there had been an 
incessant downpour. Roads, fields, the garden-beds 
were pools of water; but there stood her faithful 
servants, each with his watering-pot, pouring a 
steady stream on the dead plants, as they had done 
every morning since she went away.” 

“That is just what they would do!” said one of the 
party who had been in the railway service in India. 
“IT remember that a ferocious tiger, a man-eater, 
onee concluded that the — he saw moving 
about a railway station in the hills would make 
him a comfortable dinner. The man, a Hindu, 
shut the door, and calmly wired to the main office 
in Pe 


tions. 

An American, one of the company, said, ‘A year 
or two ago a tiger neers to Barnum’s menag- 
erie escaped at a station in Ohio. His keeper 
managed to drive the animal into a freight-car, 
which he locked and attached to an outgoing train. 
Then he coolly wired to the next station: ‘Tiger 
loose in box-car. Look out!’ The American,” 
continued the speaker, ‘‘is ready to grapple with a 
eer without orders, and quite as ready to pass 
him on to his neighbor.” 

“Yes, and to brag of his achievement afterward,” 
said the Indian official. ‘‘A short sojourn among 
the calm Asiatics shows us how apt we are to 
trumpet our own merits. You know, of course, 
the old story of the dissipated Yankee in Rome, 
who annoyed his Italian companions by his drunk- 
enness and perpetual boasting of the superiority 
of his countrymen. 

“Resolved to cure him of the first habit by a 
fright, they carried him when drunk into the Cata- 
combs, and hid near him to enjoy his terror when 
he awoke. He roused presently, and sitting up, 
stared around at the masses of skeletons. Pres- 
ently he said, gravely, ‘The Day of Judgment! 
And an American up first!’” 

“The Italian would be too polite and too indolent 


mbay: 
iger outside on platform. Telegraph instruc- | 


“Break open the boxes!” shouted the enraged 
flicial 


This was done in the roughest manner; the tin 
cut open, and parcel after parcel piled on the 
ground. <A parcel of albumenized paper was 
opened and the official proceeded to count the 
quires and take his twentieth in kind. The loafers 
looking on were delighted; then the doctor inter- 
rupted by announcing that the things belonged to 
the governor! 

The customs master turned pale, and from com- 
mand to entreaty. “O sahib, doctor sahib, do help 
me! Oh, ashes on my head! O descendant of 
seven generations of asses” [apostrophizing him- 
self]. “Sahib, 1 will never annoy you any more; 
but do help me to repack these accursed boxes. 
You have burnt my father, indeed you have. You 
will help me.” 

“No, my friend,” answered the doctor; “you are 
doing mad duty. I will inform the governor of 
your virtue; he will be pleased to possess a gov- 
ernment servant so just as to detain even his 
superior’s cases. He will also be pleased to find 
the goods unpacked and even examined. These 
things are easily injured, and I fear you may have 
to pay for some.” 

he official wept. He was afraid to touch the 
unpacked parcels. The doctor retired, telling him 
he would doubtless hear from the governor. He 
did. The customs master was heavily fined. When- 
ever the doctor, cums his stay at Shiraz, sent for 
his boxes they were given up at once. 

“Would you not like to examine them?” the 
doctor’s servant would innocently ask the official. 

“Go, son of a burnt father, no; I have opened 
his boxes once, I never want to do so again,” the 
customs master would reply. 
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The Call. 


The city claims the winter, be it so, 

But when the sky is full of songs and wings, 

The valleys fragrant with bright blooming things, 
To Nature’s glad republic thou shouldst go. 


There inspiration drops from the young morn; 

There noons are like full urns pressed down with 
e; 

There doth the past with many sorrows rife 

Fall shrivelled off and leave the soul new born. 


Hark to the call from many a dusky wood, 
From spicy pastures drowsing in the sun, 
From lilied streams that through the meadows 
run 
Come, live with us, and we will do thee good. 
Mary F. Burts. 


+ 
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Witty Comments. 


The New York Herald prints a collection of 
sayings, more or less witty, provoked by the long- 
windedness of tiresome speakers—a fault which too 
often provokes something worse than a humorous 
ec pl int 





to be ‘up first’ at any time,” said the third speaker. 
“I remember hearing a Neapolitan officer lazily 
quote at a dinner the old proverb, ‘Everything 
comes to the man who waits! 

“-. young Irishman turned on him quickly. ‘No, 
my friend,’ he said. ‘Everything comes to the 
man who knows when to stop waiting.’ 

“The characters of the two nations were in these 
brief sayings.” 
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Dangerous Habit. 


The spitting habit and its danger to public health 
was the subject of an elaborate report lately made 
by the pathologists of the Board of Health of New 
York City. Aside from the breach of good manners 
involved in public expectoration, the need of 
sanitary regulations to protect places and convey- 
ances used by the community at large is obvious. 

The germs of different diseases, such as con- 
sumption, diphtheria, influenza and the like, are 
contained in the expectoration of persons suffering 
from them, and these maladies may be induced in 
others who come in contact with this offensive 
matter. These considerations show the necessity 
of abating a public nuisance, which is at the 
same time the means of diffusing dangerous and 
infectious material. It may be of service to quote 
from the report what these specialists say about 
one terrible disease: 

“It has been shown with reference to diphtheria 
that mild cases are frequently not recognized and 
are notregarded as diphtheria, while the diphtheria 
bacilli present in the throat secretion may, 
transmitted, produce as virulent diphtheria in 
other persons as the bacilli from the severest types 
of the disease. These mild cases are often not 
confined to their homes at any period of the affec- 
tion. Also, during convalescence from more severe 
attacks, often for several weeks the throat secre- 
tions may contain virulent diphtheria bacilli.” 

The expectoration of a person whose case is 
reported as “mild’’ may thus induce the disease in 
a form terrifying to the community. 

It would be well for men and boys who “cannot 
help spitting” to note the fact that few women 
and girls are guilty of the vicious practice. 


~~ 
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Disciplining an Official. 


The English employés of the telegraph depart- 
ment in Persia are exempted by treaty from the 
payment of custom-house duties. Their goods, 
however, are often detained by the officials until 
an order to admit them duty free is obtained from 
the authorities at the capital. The action of the 
officers is dictated by the expectation of receiving 
money from the employés, who prefer to pay 
rather than wait weeks for the order, during which 
delay their goods are spoiling in the sun. Doctor 
Wills, physician to the telegraph department, had 
been often annoyed by these customs exactions, 
and one day, on the arrival of two cases from 
England, he retorted on the collector. The sue- 
cessful retort is described in the doctor’s book, 
“The Land of the Lion and Sun.” 

He had imported photographic apparatus for the 

overnor of Shiraz. On being informed that the 
Wo cases were in the custom-honse, he sent a 
message to the customs master asking him to let 
the messenger take them, as he knew no duty was 
payable by the English employés. Back came a 
rude reply that unless the doctor had an order he 
must pay five per cent. on their value. 

Even a _ personal interview with the customs 
master only made him more curt and exacting. 

“Where is your order, sahib? I ean deliver 
nothing without an order,’’—but the man’s eye said, 
“Give me something, and take your boxes.’ 

The doctor argued, but was met by the reply: 
“Of course you can pay the duty, five per cent., or 
iw take a twentieth part of the contents in 

n 


“T dare you to take a twentieth,” answered the 
doctor. 





A gentleman and a lady came out of a Madison 
Avenue church at an hour later than usual. 

“That was a finished sermon,” she said. 

“Yes, at last,” he answered. 

John Corning, when superintendent of the Central 
Pacific Railway, on the occasion of a visit to his 
brother, Erastus, in Albany, was taken to church, 
and heard a sermon remarkable for its length. 

“What do you think of our preacher?” asked 
Erastus, as they left the church. 

“He is very fine, but has poor terminal facilities,” 
answered the practical railroad man. 

Henry Ward Beecher was once the subject of a 
cane presentation, and stood while the spokesman 
of the donors made a speech that ran into an 
elaborate oration. 

“He didn’t want me to have the cane until I 
really needed it,” said the preacher, to an intimate 
friend who commented on the length of the speech. 

Paul Morphy, a chess-player, once attended 
church in New Orleans, when the bishop of a 
foreign diocese was present. The young rector 
had prepared a sermon in honor of his distinguished 
visitor, in the delivery of which he tired every one 
except the a who paid close attention. I art 
of the congregation left the church. 

“Well,” said the chess-player, “that preacher is 
the first man I ever met who hadn’t sense enough 
to stop when he had nothing left but a bishop.” 

Dr. Elisha Kane, on returning from his great 
Arctic exploration, was invited to a banquet in 
y 4 York, where an after-dinner speaker talked 
an hour. 

“Doctor, what did you think of the speaker?” 
asked a friend. 

“It was like an Arctic sunset,” answered the 
explorer. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Bright and interesting, but provokingly long in 
operation,” replied the doctor. 

“Spike” peosy, who was a well-known baseball- 
player in the ississippi Valley a few years ago, 
once attended church in Dubuque, Iowa, with his 
club, which went on special invitation. The 
fsa ae thinking he might not again get a es 

rom the boys, made a special effort, that consumec 
much time. 

“Spike” was asked what he thought of the 
preacher. . 

“Got round to third all right, but was an ice- 
wagon in getting home,” the li-player answered. 


* 
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A Peculiar Accident. 


One of the most singular of mishaps was that 
which befell the writer’s grandmother in the days 
when long habits were fashionable, writes a corre- 
spondent. When young she was a fine horse- 
woman, and prided herself on her sure seat under 
all circumstances. She rode high-spirited horses, 
and rode them fast and far, and met with no acci- 
dent until the one above alluded to. 


One day she joined a party of young people to 
ride through the woods bo a waterfall in western 
Maine, where they were to have a picnic dinner. 
She wore a new habit of linsey-woolsey made of 
cloth which she had spun and woven herself. It 
was cut very long, after a pattern which she had 
seen a town-girl wear, and which she had greatly 
admired. She had a good horse, and to quote her 
i words, “felt very smart.” 

he party followed a wood road, pretty rough in 
places, but for the most part smooth and broad 
enough for two riders to go abreast. Grandmother 
had for an escort the young man whom she after- 
ward married, my grandfather, in fact. 

They took the lead through the woods. and over 
a fair stretch of road were going on at a smart 
trot, when suddenly grandmother, without any 
visible cause, was lifted from the saddle several 
feet into the air, and her horse trotted on without 
her. Her startled escort looked around, and saw 
the young lady plunge downward to the ground, 
and a dead tree apparently fall upon her. 

He was off his horse in an instant, and ran back 
to where grandmother lay. A stump was across 
her body, and for a moment he thought her killed, 
her head crushed by one of the tree roots; but 
fortunately it was only the crown of her hat which 
was crushed. She was stunned by the fall, but 
soon rallied and was able to sit up. 

war riding forward her long skirt had caught 
on the root of a prostrate stump. The linsey- 
woolsey had held firm, and so had the root prong. 
As a result the speed of the horse had carried the 
stump end up, and as it rose toward a perpendic- 
ular, grandmother was torn from the saddle and 
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borne aloft with it. The root and stump had then 
a side wise, and the young woman was thrown 
to the ground, with the root and stump on top of, 
but just above, her body. 

Her hat-crown was crushed in " a part of the 
root, which, if it had struck a few inches shorter, 
would have crushed in her skull. Luckily she 
received not so much as a scratch, and was soon 
able to remount her horse. 
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““*>Manda”—a Mule. 


The author of “How Marcus Ward Saved 
Oregon” tells a pretty story of a vicious mule that 
“suffered a change of heart.” ’Manda, as the mule 
was named, was the off-leader in a team of six 
animals, and was as beautiful as a picture. She 
would pull and stand, and hold the wagon, as 
obediently as possible, but by nature she was wild 
and vicious, and an inveterate kicker. She allowed 
herself to be shod, seeming to understand that this 
was a necessity, but except on such occasions no 
one ventured within range of her heels save at his 
peril. One night, during a stampede, ’Manda was 
struck by a flying picket pin, and received a deep 
cut in the hind leg. 


The wound was so severe, and the flies became 
so annoying, that we decided to leave the suffering 
animal behind. The leg swelled, and she did not 
attempt to put the foot to the ground. 

It was my duty that morning to bring on the 
loose stock, and see that nothing of value was 
overlooked in ——_ I was ready to start, when I 
went up to the mule that had come with us all the 
long journey of three thousand miles, and had 
been a faithful servant. I began petting her and 
expressing my regret that we must leave her for 
the Indians and the wolves. 

Never before had the famous six-mule team gone 
out without ’Manda prancing off as leader. She 
rubbed me with her nose and laid it on y | shoulder, 
and seemed to beg as eloquently as a dumb beast 
could, “Don’t leave me behind;” and with it all, 
there was a kindly look in her eye that I had never 
seen there before. 

I stood stroking her head for some time, then I 
patted her neck and walked a little back, but 
constantly on guard. It was then that the mule 
turned and looked at me, and at the same time 
held up the wounded leg. 

Cautiously then I ventured to take hold of the 
wounded leg. I rubbed it and fondled it without 
her showing any symptom of resentment. 1 got 
out instruments, sewed the wound up, sewed 
bandages tightly about the leg. made a capital 
dressing, and we started, leading "Manda. She 
soon began to bear her weight upon the wounded 
limb, and had no difficulty in keeping up with the 
train. 

When the bandages became misplaced any one 
of us could stop in the road and without assistance 
readjust them, the mule standing a the 
while. She finished the journey with us, and no 
handsomer animal ever journeyed across the 
plains. She was never known to kick afterward, 
and ’Manda’s “change of heart’? became a stock 
expression. 
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A Masonic Sign. 


A man is known by his motions—if the looker-on 
has the discerning eye of a fellow-craftsman. Such 
is the point of a street scene reported by a St. 
Louis newspaper. A stranger in Boston stood in 
front of a Columbus Avenue apartment-house in 
process of construction, apparently interested in 
what he saw, and picked up a brick, which he 
turned over in his hand once or twice. 


“I will give you a job if you want it,” said the 
foreman, who had observed the stranger. 

“What kind of a job?” asked the other, as he 
shook the brick dust from his gloves. 

“Laying brick, of course,” was the answer. “l 
know from the way you picked up that brick that 
you are a brick mason, and we are short-handed, 
with the cold weather on us.” 

“Thank you,” answered the stranger. “Once I 
would have jumped at your offer. Thirty-five years 
ago I wandered these streets looking for such a 
job, and couldn’t find it, though I needed it as 
much as any poor fellow in the city. I took 
Greeley’s advice and went West, where I have 
aid tens of thousands of bricks and employed men 
© lay millions for me. I don’t need the work, 
but I am pleased that you recognized in me a 
member of the craft.” 

The stranger was one of the largest contractors 
in St. Louis. 
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Beyond Competition. 


Tall talk and big stories are two of the things in 
which Americans are well known to excel. Their 
prowess in this respect, a prowess not entirely to 
their credit, is the basis of a story related in 
Harper’s Magazine. 


Jules was the very acceptable courier of a small 
party of Americans travelling in Europe last 
summer. 

On the way over the St. Gothard Pass, for some 
distance the train moved along opposite a tremen- 
y vemen | high precipice, over which a tiny stream 
flowed, almost losing itself in mist before reaching 
its course below. Jules informed the party as to 
its peculiarities, and retired. Later a traveller 
told the Americans a story about certain fish in 
that stream, to the effect that when o7 came to 
the edge of the precipice they curled themselves 
Up. put their tails in their mouths, and rolled down 
like so many hoops. ’ 

“Curious Jules never told us that,” said one. “! 
think I'll speak to him about it.” 

And he did. “Why didn’t you let us know about 
those fish, Jules?” he asked. “Hadn't you heard 
the story?” 

“Yes, I had,” said Jules; “but I don’t neffer tell 
zat story to ze Americans. Zey can tell pooty goot 
lies deirselfs.” 


> 





A French ‘“‘ Hibernicism.” 


In France, where lotteries for public or benevo- 
lent purposes are still common, a pig was recently 
put up to be raffled for. It was at Perpignan, and 
the object was a popular charity. Everybody was 
muchsinterested. The pig was a superb one; but 
at the last moment before the drawing he died. 


There was consternation among the friends 0! 
the charity; but public confidence was restored by 
the appearance of the following notice: _ . 

“The chairman of the sub-committee in charg: 
of the prizes respectfully announces that he has 
been appointed to replace the pig which was to ve 
raffled for, and he hopes this announcement wil 
be accepted as a sufficient guarantee that the fortu- 
nate winner of the prize will losé nothing by the 
substitution.” 

‘As the chairman of the sub-committee is a portly 
person, this i ta nt was nailed 
with great delight by the citizens of Perpignan. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 
A Conclusion. 


“If I was a fellow’s mother, 
i’d never, never see 
A single thing that fellow did 
That wasn’t meant for me. 








“I'd let him stay out after dark ; 
I never would say ‘No,’ 
Because that stirs a fellow up 
And spoils his temper so! 


“I'd say, ‘Play first and study next;’ 
And, ‘Do not go to bed, 
No matter what o’clock it is, 
Until your story's read.’ 


“IT would not know he’d been kept in, 
Or ask the reason why. 
I’d be quite blind to all such things, 
Or kind of pass them by. 


“I'd give him pudding, pies and jam 
And marmalade and eake,— 
But would not even mention bread,— 
And all the nuts he’d take. 


“Oh, were I a fellow’s mother,— 
A certain one’s I know,— 
Wouldn’t he have the slickest time! 
You'd better believe it’s so! 


“But—if I was that fellow’s mother, 
I wonder if I would 
Do half that fellow’s mother does 
For him? Or be—so good? 


“JT wonder if I’d mend his clothes 
Without a single scowl? 
And only say, ‘Gently, dear boy ;’ 
At his most horrid howl? 


“I wonder if when he was sick 
I'd be so awful kind? 

And never breathe, ‘I told you so!’ 
Or, ‘Reg, you didn’t mind!’ 


“But only sit and bathe his head 
In such a peaceful way, 
With something sort of sweet and cool, 
For maybe half a day? 
“Yes,—now that I think it over, 
It’s a most lucky go 
That I’m not that fellow’s mother ; 
For the fellow’s sake, you know!” 
ANNIE L. HANNAH. 
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Three Little Workers and 
What They Made. 


Julia Thurston said that she did wish 
that she could get to where she was going. 
Julia was a quaint little girl and said 
things in her own way. 

Just at this time she was in a carriage 
with her mother, father and brother Milo, 
being rapidly driven toward her cousin’s 
home fifteen miles away in the country. 

When they had gone about a third of the 
way, the carriage stopped at a spring 
beside the road, where Julia was more 
than pleased to drink such clear water 
without ‘faucet or filter.” 

The spring made her papa remember a story 
about something that happened to him when he 
was a little boy. 

By the time he had repeated that story four 
times, and had told seven war-stories, and mamma 
had helped out with a fairy-story and a timely 
luncheon, and Milo and Julia had each had three 
turns at driving, had changed places eight times, 
had played that they were orphans 
being run away with, and had 
decided that they never would get 
there, lo! the carriage turned a 
corner quickly and they were driven 
up into a big dooryard where the 
first thing they saw was Cousin 
Barton sawing wood. 

How glad they were to see every- 
body and how glad everybody was 
to see them! Julia clapped her 
hands and jumped up and down, 
saying, ‘‘Let’s saw wood! let’s saw 
wood !” 

Mamma said that Julia must first 
put an apron over her dress, and 
that Milo must put on his “play 
clothes.” So they ran up-stairs and 
unpacked their “telescope,” which 
srandpa thought a funny name for 
a big travelling-bag. ‘ 

Milo regretted that he had no 
overalls like Barton’s, and Barton 
seemed to pity him, too; but Milo 
said that, anyway, the boy who 
lived next door at home had a lawn-tennis suit 


with red stripes, and that he had a bathing-suit | 


himself. 

Barton changed the subject by telling his 
cousins that they might steady the log that he 
was sawing. Each grasped an end firmly, and 
Julia said that she did love to saw wood. 

W hen the log was nearly cut through Julia 
exclaimed, “Do let’s make a bird-house.” 
vd rather have snow-shoes,” said Milo. 

I think a baseball-bat is better,” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Grandpa called out from the porch, “Company | with ball-playing, egg-hunts, rides on Faithful 


must have their way, lady company first of all.” | 
| ‘The boys said, “All right,” and they all began 
| planning how to make a bird-house. 
| his pocket, saying, ‘‘First, we'll draw it.” 

“Well, I’ve made a good many things,” replied ! 
Barton, “but I never yet 
bothered to draw ’em.”’ 

“That’s the way we 
always do at our school,” 
said Milo and Julia to- 
gether. 

“At your school?” 
asked Barton in surprise. 
| “You don’t mean to say 
| that they let you whittle 
in school! They take 
off a fellow’s marks if we 
| whittle.’” 

“Oh, we have carpen- 
try work as a regular 
study,” explained Milo, 

| “and we call it Sloyd.” 

“Yes,” added Julia, 

|“and I never cut my 
fingers once last term.” 

| Barton gave a whistle 





and said, “Girls, too! 
| Well, that school is some 
good.” 


| Barton seemed to have 


James’s back, and all the pleasures that city 
children find in the country. 


At last, the day before Julia and Milo were to | 
Milo whisked a little rule and a pencil out of | return home, the bird-house was finished and | 


exhibited to the family. 
“‘Now what shall we do with it?”’ asked Milo. 






a | 
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MAKING THE BIRD-HOUSE. 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1, 
CHARADE. 


In the days of your youth you doubtless were one; 
That is, if you ever were any man’s son. 


A very small house, very humble, is two; 
For a very small family it surely would do. 


My whole is a union of 
men, you may say, 

To defeat a man’s busi- 
' ness and keep trade 
away. 

2. 

THE PASSING SHOW. 
Forty Hidden Animals. 


Leo, a boy akin to me, 
— they are all but I Ger- 
\ man, — was shelling corn 
“= and cracking nuts, from 
a bag out in the corn-crib 
extension of the barn, into 
a pan there, but came 
laughing, with a bounce 
and a caper, to bear me 
company; and leaving his 
precious corn-cob, ran to 
see the glory of the pass- 





| added respect for Julia from that time, and that | ‘We have all helped to make it, and who shall ing Mow, as at the first drum-tap I ran to call him. 


night he confided to the hired man that that gir! | 
| was his cousin and could drive a nail straight first | 
| time. 


have it?” 
As usual Julia had an idea. 
the bird-house to grandpa, then it can stay right 


“We will give 


ith eye agleam lie would gaze bravely at the 
| great elephant, hippopotamus, etc., finding them 
| not terrible at all. I only felt them cause alarm! 
Most of the animals were concealed, and the boy 
soon wearied and began to marvel and howl about 





The next morning Barton announced that they | here and next spring some little birds can move | the missing cob. 


SAWING 


would take the log to his uncle’s planing-mill to 
have boards made of it for the bird-house. He 
hitched up the old horse, Faithful James, and 
the children drove down the shady road to the 
mill. 

Barton’s uncle, Mr. Brown, told him that from 
so small a log the boards would be narrow and 











would also take time to season. Observing the 


THE SPRING. 


ch.dren’s disappointment, he added that he | 
would take their log in exchange for some suit- | 
able boards already seasoned. 
The children thanked him heartily and hurried 
home with the boards, eager to get at work. 
Barton had a nice set of tools and ways of his | 
own in using then. Milo was able to show him | 


‘better ways of handling them, and even little | 
| Julia did her part. 


‘They worked on the bird-house every morning 





woobn. 


iv and go to housekeeping without any trouble.” 
Grandpa accepted the gift with great pleasure. 
He points it out to all visitors with the remark, 
‘Pretty good work for three children, eh?” 
The very next spring some birds did 
find it and took happy possession and 
grandpa wrote to Julia telling her 
how he enjoyed them and thanking 
her for her happy thought. It is a 
question which takes the more pride 
in the bird-house, Grandfather Thurs- 
ton or the birds that inhabit it every 
year. P. B. B. 


~~ 
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How Tiptoes Carried a Letter. 


Little Mary and her kitten Tiptoes 
were very fond of each other, and 
when Mary had to be sent to her uncle’s, four 
miles away from home, to attend school, one of 
the hardest things for her to do was to part with 
kitty. 


A few days after she had left home, as she | 


was walking slowly toward school one morning, 
what should she see in the road a few feet from 
her but Tiptoes, trotting straight toward her 
uncle’s house. She ran and caught her up in her 
arms, and laughed and almost cried at the same 
time. 

But this was not the strangest part of what 
Tiptoes did, for kittens-often find their way over 
long distances. When Mary returned from school 
that night she wrote a letter to her mamma, tell- 
ing her of the kitten’s adventure, and then tied 


| the letter with a ribbon around Tiptoes’ neck and 


told her that she must go back home and carry 
the letter tomamma. And what do you suppose, 
for this is a true story ? 

A few days later Mary received a letter through 
the mail from mamma, saying that Tiptoes had 
come home and delivered the letter safely. 

Now don’t you think that Mary has reason to 


said Barton. | during the visit. The afternoons were varied | think Tiptoes a pretty smart cat? 








I wanted to see the show, and as his dog- 
ged cry, “My cob is on the mantel, open the 
door!” kept up, I told him the catch was 
broken and no common key would open it. 
As again the dismal echo rang out, anger 
made me go at the child, saying, “Stop 
crying. or I'll assassinate you!” 

will not boast, but my temper being 
“touchy” enabled me to box the boy’s ears 
and cow him completely. Then shame made 
me a sadder and wiser woman, and I said 
“Leo, pardon me! Be a very good boy; and 
a you shall see the crowd and share 
in all the fun.” After which he seemed to 
consider the missing cob a boon instead of 
lost riches. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 


I can be but one syllable, 
Yet five I contain; 

If you take one away, 
Then none will remain. 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

You will be 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7 if you 7, 6, 5, 4, 
3, 2, 1 such speeches. 

Did you say that we 1, 2, 3, 4 in 4, 3, 2,1 
times? 

I bought 1, 2, 3, 4, for her portiére, 4 
of polished brass. 

She 1, 2, 3, 4 her 4, 3, 2, 
say. 


3, 2,1 


1 daughter, they 


5. 
SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE. 
“She came adorned hither like sweet ——. 


Supply the missing words in the following 
quotations ; their initials will spell the wor 
omitted in the above quotation. 


“—. matter with less art.” 


“0 nature more than nature needs.” 
*——— 9 Stuff will not endure.” 
6. 
PUZZLE. 


Mrs. So-and-So spent the summer in the 

country with her five little daughters. One 

was always on the move, trying to make her com- 

fortable; one brought her flowers; one called her 

to dinner; one stayed out in the fields; and _ the 

baby liked to lie on the floor and play with a ball. 
What were their names? 


1 
ANAGRAMS, 
Characters from U. 8. 
History. 


The poor leg. 

Al, I met Rob. 

Her raw girl is late. 

Dike ran F’s ear, sir. 

Fire is close, N. 

Sam is a sot. 

8S. L. T., our cherubim 
chops. 

Saint B., seat a cob. 

I am ill, growers. 

A thin man chosen. 


Conundrums. 


What houses in New 
York City are the small- 
est? Those that are least (leased). 

When does the sun become a part of a barn? 
When it is aloft. 

Why is the letter W like an insult? Because 
| it makes ill will. 

Why is a poor pocket-knife like a corn-stalk? 
Because its blades will not cut. 

Why is the figure 2 like a game that is lost? Be- 
cause it is not one (won). 

How may a black eye be transformed into a 
servant? By removing the first and last letters. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. White violet, coltsfoot, trailing 
anemone, hepatica, bloodroot, ground-nut, 
wort, Solomon's seal, spring beauty. 

2. Trailing arbutus. 

3. JetsaM, OmahA, YearlY—Joy, May. 

4. Lawn. 

5. May day, forbid, wholesome, robin, upbraid, 
tenor, carryall. 

6. Sparrow. 

7. “Wreaths for the May! for happy Spring 

To-day shall all her dowry bring,— 

The love of kind, the joy, the grace, 

Hymen of element and race, 

Knowing well to celebrate 

With song and hue and star and state, 

With tender light and youthful cheer. 

The spouse of the new-born year.” 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson, “May Day.” 

Ss. Charter Oak. 


arbutus, 
bell- 
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A VENERABLE SENATOR.—Senator Justin 
S. Morrill of Vermont celebrated his eighty-sixth 
birthday on the fourteenth of April. He was in 
his seat in the Senate, in vigorous health of mind 
and body. For length of years and for length of 
continuous service in Congress it is doubtful 
whether the case of Senator Morrill has a parallel | 
in our history. He began his public career later | 
than most men, at the age of forty-five. He was | 
a member of the House of Representatives in the 
Thirty-Fourth and five succeeding Congresses, 
and has been a Senator since March 4, 1867, so 
that he is now in his forty-first year of consecutive 
service. John Quincey Adams, the sixth President 
of the United States, was a conspicuous example 
of public activities prolonged far into old age; 
but he was five years younger than Senator 
Morrill when he was stricken with paralysis in 
the Capitol in 1848, where he was serving 
Massachusetts in the House of Representatives. | 
Senator Thomas H. Benton of Missouri was 
elected for five full terms of six years each, and 
served to the end of his last term. Senator 
Morrill will have equalled Benton’s nominal 
thirty years next March; he has already surpassed 
Benton’s actual service. 





GoLp FoR Russ1A.—Recent exports of gold 
from New York on Russian account have lent 
interest to reports that Russia was about to | 
resume specie payments. ‘The reports seem to | 
be premature, but Russia is accumulating gold at | 
a rate which suggests that she may adopt this 
policy at no distant day unless she should need 
her gold for some large ventures of national 
expansion. Specie payments were suspended in 
Russia nearly fifty years ago, and the currency 
consists of notes of the Imperial Bank. Alto- 
gether this currency amounts to more than eleven 
hundred million rubles, the ruble being equal to 
seventy-seven cents of our money. But the 
Russian government collects its duties in gold, 
and most of the coin thus received, together with 
a part of the proceeds of loans, has been set apart 
for a reserve, until more than five hundred million 
dollars of gold have been accumulated. 


Tue MANITOBA BiLL.—The Dominion 
government has abandoned the attempt to pass 
the remedial bill for the reé@stablishment of 
denominational schools in Manitoba, and has 
dissolved Parliament. The contest over the bill 
was one of the most obstinate on record. In the 
week beginning April 6th the House of Commons 
was in continuous session for one hundred and 
twenty-nine hours, from three o’clock Monday 
afternoon until midnight Saturday, the members 
relieving each other in relays. The next week 
the Commons was in session continuously from 
three o’clock Monday afternoon until three 
o’clock Thursday morning, when the government 
withdrew the bill. 

A MAGNANIMOUS AcT.—Matabeleland, in 
South Africa, where the natives are in revolt 
against the English, adjoins the South African 
ltepublic, and is a part of the extensive territory 
administered by the British South Africa Com- 
pany. Doctor Jameson, who led the raid against 
the Boers, was the administrator of this territory. 
In view of these facts, and the strained relations 
still existing between the South African Republic 
and England, it was an act of unusual mag- 
nanimity when President Kruger offered the | 
Governor of Cape Colony a force of burghers to | 
go to the relief of the women and children whose 
lives were threatened by the Matabele rising at | 
Buluwayo. The offer was declined, but its 
generosity makes it notable. 





BritisH FINANCES.—The financial state- 
ment of the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, made to Parliament at 
the opening of the session after the Easter recess, 
showed that while the expenditures of the last 
year were larger than in any year since the 
Crimean War, the surplus in the Treasury is the 
largest ever known. During the year, about 
forty million dollars of the national debt was paid 
off. Altogether, since 1857, nearly one thousand 
million dollars of the debt has been paid, so that 
it would be possible in a sudden emergency, as 
the chancellor explained, to raise that enormous | 
sum for the national defence without increasing | 
taxation or imposing on the people a heavier debt | | 
than they bore willingly thirty-nine years ago. 
The business transactions of the country never 





| mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 


| to sell Sash Locks 
] W A N T F D A G E N TS. and Door Holders. 
non yn) ay Lock 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


STAMPS 500 fine mixed, Australian, etc., 10c. ; 
105ail dyfferentund nice Album, 10¢ ; 
penne. loc. 5 be le. 5 12 Africa, 1 5 
Asia a EA 10c. ; 15 W. Indian, i0e. 
List a) Large stock, low pr ices. Agents wanted. 
meme 0 per cent. com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 


of Burnett's Cocoaine. (Adv. 
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Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
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ONE PINT OF LEMON JELLY res 


For 5c. in stamps we will send a package 
of our Acidulated Gelatine. oa Lemons 
needed. A child can make i 

CHAS. B. KNOX, Jehnazown, 0 N.Y. 











sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown's 








Camphorated Saponaceous Denifrice.” (Ade. “CROU P FE M E DY - 
pee ee ee 2 The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
STALIPS! 100all diff. B Bermuda, etc. Only10c. hateoth. at 50 branous Croup. In a private practice of twenty 
com. List free. L. DOVER &CO., 1469 Hodiamont, St. Louis, years it has never failed to cure any kinc 
of Croup, Trial gechuee by mat, 10 cents. Box, 


ROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N.Y: 


er BICYCLES 


They Stand the Racket. 
Strictly high-grade and we 
) guarantee every one. Send 
for catalogue. 

\y Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Stover Bicycle Mfg. Co., 


wr AMPS. 101 all diff.,China ete. ,l0c. Agts.wtd.at 50p.c. | 50e, Dr. BELDEN 
com, Large price- -list free. Shaw StampCo., Jackson, Mich. 


$s for an UP-TO-DATE WHEEL. Axgts. 
37. 50 make big money. Hundreds" of 
new and a — wheels. Cata. free. 

‘5 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 













Sterner Wheel t, 


‘ — ren © OO 
xtra Pants 

E ts" $5.00 

Sent C.0.D.; you examine be- 









fore paying, No shoddy; no dece; 
and tape measure, free, Putnam Clo! 





ing House, Chicago. 





Mesinger Saddle Souvenir Pin, |. 

that created oh 

, & FREE. tiivcntion’at the 
tycle Shows, sent to Bicycle Riders for 4c. 

in ry, 7 eis expenses. HULBERT BROS. 





, 26 West 23d Street, New York. Sterling Plated Belt Buckle, Belt Pin, and Shirt 
Waist Set, 50c. Jewelry Cat. free, 326 illustrations. 


600s SECOND- a Ma McRAE & KEELER, Attleboro, Mass 
| ty new at -- at grea pear ed BEST F E N Cc E 
AND GATES 








vigend Agents wanted. money. 
eae a at once for 
Mead Cycle Co., 287 bash At Ave., Chicage. 


HO M FE STUDY. picte Business College 





c ven by MA t student's for FARM and all pur 
HOME. . Low rates and perfect satis- Galvanized Steel wir , Small 
faction. Py | lesson 10 cents. Catatesue ree mesh at bottom, large at top. 


BRYANT & STRATTON, No. 1 College Bldg., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


CANVAS FOLDING 
ENAMELED BATH. 








Center wire prevents saggin 

-—-—-—- Ectalogue FREE. 
ready in 5 min. Wt.,10lbs. Cat. The Sedgwick Bros. Co., Richmond, Ind. 
free, Baths or Boats, World's Fair 


Award. ACME FOLDING BOAT We wish to introduce our Teas, 
CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO, EARN A BICYCLE! Spices, ne 1 aking Bye a 
75 lbs., and we give 


Tub fits bather so 2 pails of water 
make submergent bath. Hot bath 











free by mail for be stam llers ever 
invented. Beats weights. ® had day. Write quick. 
BROHARD & CO., Box 3. Philadelphia. 


2 Minutes for 


Refreshments 


Ibs., a SOLID sity ER 
WATCH and CHAIN; 10 
Ibs., a beautiful Got D 

ING. Send postal for 
po Blank and Cata- 








W. G. BAKER, Springfield, Mass. 
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@ ie @ Double-Breasted Sui 
tmee | Handy Tablet e-Breasted Suit 
Vanilla requires neither sugar nor of good Navy Blue Cheviot, with 

bes spoon to make healthful extra pants and cap. 4to 15 yrs. 
inger and refreshing drinks the bs hy ae ommend this 

. 4 ou readers because 8 0 
Chocolate moment it touches water. good material, well made, and we 


jieve it to be in ail respects the 
best special value ever offered 
el a columns of the 
COMPA 


Sample by mail, 10 cents. 
The HANDY TABLET CO., 10215 N.Front St.. Philadelphia, P> 


















W Money refunded if desired. Write 

bd Employ $3 00 ‘or Sam cy refan pot pen 4 and re. 
Thousands am mittance direct to the makers, 

of responsible per- paid. Shaughnessy Bros., “ New yore.” 


sons distribute 
advertising in part 
yment fora High 
ade bicycle. ° 
uired if 








TELEGRAPHY 


leasant and profitable trade, easily and 


proses | Wisite tos req 
wheel not as represented. Write for particulars to HR learned. For 24 years we have been 
teaching young men and placing them in the 


F.K.Fernald, Mgr. Acme Cycle Co. Elkhart,Ind.U.S.A. 
Railway service. Have placed thousands and 


can do the same by you. Nine.teuths of the Prests., Man- 
() Y S: OVER 12 YRS. OLD agers and Supts. of railways yr a , telegraph 











= | operators. Your chances are just as 8 
= my ais "godo sagen Se to hegre. RL parti wae ad teed Yplontines’ 
Tailor-Made ri ool of Telegrap' mn anesville, 


— aude earn it back and 1896 
$55 ‘arlington’ $45. 


a ay pe ipeome after, by acting as 4 
er: 
$20 Bicycle “ $10.75 


ou Reporter in their own 
Latest models, fully Dye ong ba Deeg te om weight wae to 










ene Bicycles 


m4 anywhere 
,» at lowest 
Cease prices. 

Wakwood’ for$57. 2s 







e€ us at once, give age or 8 


A. M. ROTHSCHILD & GO. State and Van Buren Sts., CHICAGO. 











No. E. Price Complete, 


$5 post- 
e paid. 
Excellent Value. 


Consists of Shirt, Padded 
Pants and Cap of G 
Quality Flannel. Colors: 
Light abn Medium Gray 
and Browr Knit Stoe 
ings and Cotton Web Belt. 









town or county; should write to-day to secure 
Cashi all styles an: 
les mailed free from the largest con- 


it €.0.' Send us $1.00 and we will ship 
$’Union.162 W.VanBurenst.&- sii Chicago 
WA Tn ¥ Ss. Bee tie c. lower than others. 


o O. D. for balance. asowing examination 
DEAL "E'R c. to 3% a roll—8 Yards. 


DE EN, 


Ts. 
Le POLLS nited 


KAYSER & itis ai Sie 


Write for samples New ork, 575 Madison J Ave. Factory, Freeport, Ill. | 


ro 
can _ have Taree hooks by ex- 


| The Handle 
| of the ROME Teakettle 
> - »- IS ALWAYS COLD. 
Rome on the spout means 
perfection. Ask your dealer 
for Rome Teakettles or send 
to us for descriptive circulars. 


ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N. Y. 


$5.2 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Sample photo and booklet 
py 2-cent stamps. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention, different 
from all other devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible Ear 
Drum in the World. elps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
nen ws attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
POSITION WILSON EAR DRUM CoO., 
Oftices: 100 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
_— 1122 Broadway, New York. 




















PRINTING OUTFIT 10c, 


Sets any name in one payee: prints 
500 cards an hour. 


can make 
money with it. A font re retty type, 
also pracible ink. ie Type older,Pads 

inen Marker ; 
worth #1. 


stamps Hh. 

outfit with Larger gust for printing two 
lines 25c. post-paid. INGE 

Dept. No. 105. 65 Cortlandt St., New York. 


seam) WANTED 82.0% ti 
| GREATAMERICAN AGENTS. Good eae ie, 
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Rig presents with every sale. Send 
this ad. and ié6ec. in stamps, and 
we will mail pound best T, any 
kind, and full particulars. 
The Great American Tea Co., 
31 and 33 Vesey wr, - Y. 
P. O. Box 289, 








Do you Feel Depressed ‘? 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It invigorates the nerves, stimulates diges- 


tion and relieves mental depression. Espe- 
cially valuable to tired brain-workers. 


veranda 


1 h..4 ps ny ers see ape 














~ alsoSywpn surpassing all, % Agts. wanted. 
Exclusive territory. ata. free. 
¢)) Estab. 1864. Rou & Co., 





One of the " ele- 
ments of HIRES Rootbeer is 
sarsaparilla. It contains more 
sarsaparilla than many of the 
preparations called by that name. 
HIRES—the dest by any test. 


Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
4 25c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


STomaric SKIRT SUPPORTER 
OP 
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TENNIS RACKETS. 


JUVENILE, MAGIC, = AMER. TATE, Jr., 
$1.00. A. 00. $3. $4.00. 
Other Rackets at $5. 30. am $7.00. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


§ 
¢ 
4 
4 
Catalogue of Lawn Tennis and Base Ball Goods, § 
§ 
4 
§ 
4 
4 
















Dey’s ringin’ ev’rywhere 





DEPARTURE 9,,<*¢f\ 
BELLS. ‘ world over. 


Made in 16 dif- 
J et styles and prices. Send 

ostal for booklet to The wv 
esartens Bell Co., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A. 


t Iso Catal 
of Bicycles and ‘Sundries will be Mailed Free. 
THE HORACE PARTRIDCE CoO., 
Athietic Outfitters, 











Don’t you hear dem bells 
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f IN Sterling Silver, 75¢e.  Etrus. 

No ha: ndling, Works } can Silver, 20e, Dead Black, 

itself, Fits any_belt, ( Nickel or Silver Finish, 15e. 

New,Dainty and Beau. / At stores or mailed on receipt 
tiful Designs. ofprice, Agents wanted. 

8. J. & W. 0. SIMMONS, 137 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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WE WANT TO SEND YOU OUR /Ig 








IGYGES. *85:°° 


eet <==. AMERICA’S’ FAVORITES. 


Are Built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory on Earth. 





Our unequalled facilities enable us to supply better bicyeles for less money than other makers 
can afford to market an inferior production, hence in purchasing a Waverley there is a clear 
saving of $15.00 or more. A higher grade bicycle it is impossible to produce. Our catalogue 


explains all. Send for it. 
INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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NOI. XG, 


A NEW SOUVENIR 


work of art illustrated in_ Ten Colors. 
Worth its Weight wx Gold. We pay 
charges and send * EE, al au you 
have to do is to as k foritt it to-day, ase. 
Remember this hy the old established’ — of 
CORNISH & CO., the only firm in the world 
selling exe feahedir from Factory to Family 
direct. A single instrument at wholesale price. 
We save you from $25 to $250. Write at once to 


CORNISH & CoO.,,, (Est. 30yrs.) 
Box A, Washington, New Jersey. 
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reached so great a volume as last year. 


| 
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RECENT DEATHS.—Among men of promi- | 
nence who have recently died are M. Leon Say, | 
a distinguished French financier and economist, | 
who was repeatedly Minister of Finance in | 
different cabinets and was twice President of the | 
French Senate; Baron Maurice de Hirsch of | 
Bavaria, who accumulated a fortune said to rival | 
that of the Rothschilds, and whe gave vast sums | 
of money for education and charity, especially in | 
promoting the emigration of Russian Jews and | 
establishing them in colonies in the United States 
and the Argentine Republic; and Charilaos 





Tricoupis, formerly Prime Minister of Greece. | 


Any HE HARTFORD RUPE 
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It Kills 


Every Kind 
of Vermin 


RATS, MICE, 
ROACHES, 
BUGS 

and every 


household pest 
exterminated by 


? ELECTRIC 
Sica Ts PASTE 


rah At all Druggists and Grocers. 25 cts 
SAF. x, or by mail. 
INSTA NT Stearns’ » Flectric Paste Co., Chicago. 
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The superiority of Burnett's Vanilla Extract con- gE gg ON GN Ny IO IO Ey 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. { Ade. 
ELECTRICITY PAPERS. _— ¢ a Bicyele | 
No.1. How to Make a Dynamo. Price Each, 10c. 
Ne. 3: How to Make an Electro Motor. | SUBIER PUB. CO., | " “Seoald Re / ) | 
How to Make a Storage Battery.| | LYNN, MASS. Swift—Light—Strong— 
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MAGNETIC PHoToGRAPHS.—Prof. John 8. 
McKay of Brooklyn describes, in the Scientific For a Wheel Easy Running. 
American, a process of making, with the aid of eal 
4 magnet, shadow photographs resembling those built on purely mea mechanical } endron j icycles . 


produced by the action of the X-rays. Either an we sus Ail Contittens ioe 
electro-magnet or a permanent magnet will dar ry 4F 
Truest Bearings—Most Rigid Frame— ) BROWN’ S 


— ee 











answer the purpose. Place a key, or other iron ] Swiftest—Light—Strong. 

or steel object, upon the sensitive film of an } ah tdtioalt . <q. 1 

ordinary photographic plate ; then bring the poles Gur Handsome Pochies tote afl about them. French Dressin g 
of the magnet near the other side of the plate and Gendron Wheel Co., Toledo, O. for years has made and maintained 


keep them there for five minutes or more. Upon 
developing the plate a shadow picture of the key, in Sinath nhihinel dena os . . 
. a . ea s a e O- as eel, tte an eare a OP | S22 ASSOLE LALLA *2.* 
or other object, as sharp and well defined as any ness and strength. Tool steel becsings. Four ele- 
of the X-ray pictures, will be found upon it. gant "96 models and a perfect tandem. Art catalogue “MENN EN’ S Borated Talcum ’ 
By this method only iron or steel, or other | fee. Send two a-cent stamps for Ben-Hur March. 
paramagnetic substances, can be photographed. neines mame: CYCLE ‘ae er TOILET 
But if the sensitive side of the plate is turned sew conalh tant a POWDER " It is Known Everywhere. 
” : sa C6) 5 


toward the magnetic poles, and a disk of iron 

nearly as large as the plate is placed on the other ty Approved by Highest ° 
side, then shadow pictures of any non-magnetic qits | Medical Authorities , 
objects, placed upon the sensitive film facing the 

magnet, may be obtained. The operations are, 
of course, conducted in a dark room. With an 
electro-magnet capable of lifting a weight of 100 
pounds Professor McKay has made such pictures 


through two inches of interposed wood. He has 


a reputation as an honest Shoe 











Dressing. It does not polish at 
the expense of ruined leather, but 
is Brilliant, Lasting and Per- 
fectly Safe. ‘There is no experi 


» 
» 
» 
‘ menting in using Brown’s. .. . 
» 





as a Perfect Sanitary * 
Toilet Preparation 5» 


} 13 Pa r us for infants and adults. * 

20 sit 58s Dehahtful after sharing. ® 
|% Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, * 

*“Chafed Skin, Sunburn, ete. Removes Blotches, * 

Pimples, makes the skin smooth and REE ° 
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ake no substitutes. Sold by 





A fortunate purchase from q druggists or mailed for 25 cents. 





Sample mailed. (Name this paper.) 
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iots, Mixtures, Scotch 
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THE OLDEST MAN.—The oldest man now <a prt neg - arte , » 
living in the United States is said to be Alexander very low prices: s » | A 7 O M I Z E R S 
Freeman, an inmate of the Sailor's Snug Harbor Fo ety on yor > | 
on Staten Island. He was born December 22, Mohair end Brifliantine @ 
woo : : > oe. Min . uits, $7.50 u | 
1786, and will, accordingly, have lived 110 years Shirts, Hass through m ‘ 
next Christmas. Next in age to Freeman is out and in "o> latest The American Beauties 
W Win oe , an —— be Pay ‘Duck, CC: aad Btque For 1896 3 
Jackson at New Orleans. S aves =e Ss. an tie its, $4 up. Win love at first sight and hold it. © | 
Louis Memorial Home, and is said to be 107 Gmike 5 yr $6 up. Bicycling should be pure happiness. : 
— 7 ‘ko a Pa pes, 33 up. jackets, 34 up 8 sure to be you ride a » 
years old. The age of Davis Parks of Fowler,| y, sili hte asa taae iene des = the lat ° >) 
Michigan, is given as 106 years, and Perey Dyer 2 in Suite, Skirts, ete.. tog sacs sith more than DINER Windsor, $85 and $100. ») 

. a tee . , of the materials from which we make theo guemente We r C yw address ») 
of Belvidere, Illinois, and Andrew F. McKee of | make every garment to order and guarantee a perfect fit. We SIEG & Witte G. CO., Kenosha, Wis. 
: : ; ‘ears | PAY expressage. yuses : 

Burlington, Kansas, are said to be each 104 years | 972 Siso make ‘finer si ca cand berunitins cael Branch + He uses : wen 
of age. All but one of these men are erirolled as Write for catalogue and samples by return mail, Address all correspondence to Kenoshz 
veterans of the War of 1812. The National Cloak Co., 152-154 W. 23d St., N.Y. QDOOQOQOQOOQOOOe 











SAVED BY ANTITOXIN.—A report on the 
results of the use of antitoxin for the treatment 
of diphtheria in the hospitals of London during 
the year 1895 has recently been published. 
During the first ten months of 1894, previous to 
the introduction of antitoxin, 3042 cases of 
diphtheria were treated in these hospitals, and 
902 of the patients died, the death-rate being 29.6 
per cent. During 1895, 3520 cases were treated 
and 796 patients died, the death-rate being 
reduced to 22.5 per cent. This reduction is 
ascribed to the new treatment, and antitoxin is, 
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Almost every family uses an atomizer. Before 
e Cc eal li! le oO Carpe S | purchasing, one wants to see the different styles 
e issue a little pamphlet describing a dozen 


H i i ; i “TYRIAN" Styles. It will hel u. We send 
without taking them up, That is a specialty with |. {YRIAN) Byles It will help you 


Pearline (Fii'cese ° After a thorough sweeping, you Write for “‘ ATOMIZER " circular. 
simply scrub them with Pearline RD and water, | We vagy oy at ae mM of ye yd Goods 
Then you wipe them off with clean water, and sit gates Dente peer 
down and enjoy their newness and freshness. TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 
You ought to be able to do a good deal of sitting | tom ononer 
\ down, if in all your washing and cleaning you use L.C. Bliss & Co. | 
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accordingly, credited with having saved 250 lives Use it alone—no soap with it. STORES. 
in London last year. VOM, BOSTON : 
oie SF, rog Summer St 
LIGHTNING TUBES.—At a recent meeting of Mijorns”" UJI ¢ Vy Hie “a iat assau St 
the Geological Society in London Professor 367 Broadway. 





291 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 

357 Fulton St. 
Washington: 


Ramsay and Mr. Eccles exhibited some “light- xem 
ning tubes” found by them on the summit of th ia) BY 
Riffelhorn, a sharp, rocky peak Me the celebrated Var o/ Have the YOUNG READERS 


Matterhorn in Switzerland. The tubes were 


about one-tenth of an inch in diameter, and lined of Youth wy Companion ‘wd ping ssi a Je oi A 
with a thin film of glass, black or dark brown in ’ , “oun . aaa 


color, and formed by the melting of some of the 


; * : ' 
constituents of the rock as the lightning penetrated 906 TESS © cogevee bet Se 
it. TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAIN of the 


BirpDs IN PLACE Docs.—In V | 
and Bettis aes teeen a kind of ¢ Poser N ORTHERN P ACIFIC RAILROAD 


the agami, which the natives tame and employ from ST. PAUL to PORTLAND, more than 2,000 miles ? 
in many of the tasks for which dogs are trained . 
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220 Westminster St 
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Chicago: 
103 Dearborn St 


in other parts of the world. The birds, it is said, || "®4 8: #F our Tourist Book, Wonderland, '96, and then you will know. “toa 
will watch and care for flocks of sheep or of CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’! Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 239 State St. 














poultry as well as shepherd dogs would do. 


ABSORBING HEAT.—An interesting instance 
of the application, on a large scale, of the 
principle that black-colored substances readily 
absorb the heat of the sun, is mentioned by Mr. 
R. L. Fulton in Science. The toll-road from 
l'ruckee to Lake Tahoe, California, is closed 
early every winter by the immense snowfall, 
which in places buries the road to a depth of 20 
or 30 feet. At the beginning of spring the owner 
of the line has black dirt scattered along on the 
surface of the snow, where he knows that his 
hidden road runs. The layer of dirt is not made 
so thick as completely to cut off the sunlight from 
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K . * snow. The effect is described as wonderful. hands. True, the young doctor may be experienced. But Re air Kit 
4 aaa a time a long depression is formed in the old doctor must be. You take no chances with Dr. Maybe, p 
Bb W, and “days before the ground is clear when Dr. Mustbe is in reach, Same with medicines as with and Chain Cleaner. 


on either side the stages are running on bare 


eround.”” medicine makers — the long-tried remedy has your confidence. 


You prefer experience to experiment— when you are concerned. 
The new remedy may be good — but let somebody else prove 
it. The old remedy zaust be good — judged on its record of ) 
cures. Just one more reason for choosing AYER’S Sarsa- =< 


or 
. CONTAINS .. 
A Stick of Graphite. 
A fine Brush for Cleaning Chain 
A Tube of Elastic Cement. 
A ems of Pure Rubber for paich- 
ng. 


BEES AND CLovER.—A striking instance of 
the practical usefulness of a knowledge of 
'tomology was cited in a paper read at a recent 





——— ree of science in Philadelphia. Red parilla in preference to any other. It has been the standard (©) | Needle. Tire Lacing, Etc 

the mother pos a sag ree oe — from household sarsaparilla for half a century. Its record inspires 2 ie 

ment of th cadbag got age wg confidence — 50 years of cures. If others may be good py | Full Nickel Plated. 
f the farmers it did not thrive. Then the : 


Weighs 8 oz. Handy size for 
*ocket or Tool-bag 

For sale by all Dealers or sent 

post-paid on receipt of price, 
| Closed 75 Cents. Open 

370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 

ELASTIC TIP CO., 152-154 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Catalogue of complete set of Cycle parts free for a 2c. stamp. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla mnst be. You take no chances when you 
take AYER’S Sarsaparilla. 


entomologists told the farmers what the matter 

was; they had neglected to import bumblebees 
With the dover. The bumblebee, with its long 
proboscis, was the only insect that could reach the 
honey in the red clover heads, and therefore the 
only one that would fertilize the flowers. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agerts to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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ST. VITUS’S DANCE. 


St. Vitus’s dance is characterized by irregular 
and uncontrollable muscular movements, and is so 
called because centuries ago it was believed to be 
cured by a pilgrimage to some shrine of St. Vitus. 

It is essentially a disease of children and occurs 
most frequently between the fifth and fifteenth 
years, but may be seen both earlier and later. It 
seems to have a somewhat close relationship with 
the school life. It is not generally enough known 
that a little foresight and care on the part of 
parents and teachers will frequently prevent its 
development. 

The causes which operate in the bringing on of 
St. Vitus’s dance are fright, excessive tea-drinking, 
eye-strain, a weakened state of the system, a 
nervous constitution and rheumatism. Any one 
of these causes, especially when combined with 
mental pressure at school, may induce the disease. 

The close relation existing between St. Vitus’s 
dance and school work is well shown by the fact 
that the disease prevails most during the months 
of April, May and June, when the mental strain is 
greatest and children are undergoing their exami- 
nations to determine promotion. 

Many public-school teachers send the child 
away as soon as St. Vitus’s dance is discovered, 
and it is to be regretted that this practice is not 
universal. Too often the child is allowed to 
remain until the disease becomes so marked as to 
oblige removal. 

Frequently the onset of the disease is so gradual 
that the early, slight symptoms are not appre- 
ciated, but are attributed to nervousness or to a 
habit of fidgeting. The child is sometimes scolded 
for poor handwriting, caused by a disease beyond 
his control. 

Sometimes delay in dismissing the child from 
school is due to the fact that the teacher, as well 
as the parent, is loath to have a pupil who has 
been pushed forward, and stands high in the class, 
lose his chance of promotion by leaving school for 
what seems to them an unimportant ailment. 

In the treatment of this disease the main reliance 
must be upon hygiene and food. This means a 
earefully regulated life, with plenty of fresh air 
and an abundance of nutritious food, together 
with kindness and mental quiet. 
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SAILORS’ SUPERSTITIONS. 


Is it the romance of the ocean wave that makes 
the sailor, of all men, particularly open to that 
class of influence which depends for its strength, 
not on solid fact, but upon the imaginative belicfs 
handed down in his own calling, and accepted 
without questioning from generation to generation? 

Why a sailor hates a cat fs not very evident, but 
nautical tradition is against the little animal, and 
Jack Tar will have none on board. To carry a cat 
is a sure way to prepare for the vessel a full share 
of disastrous gales. Hares, too, says a writer in the 
Nautical Magazine, are thought to be harbingers 
of trouble. 

There is a curious amount of collateral evidence 
to show how sailors object to cats. To those 
things which are distasteful to him the mariner 
applies the name of the animal he dislikes. Weak 
tea is unpalatable, and he styles it cat-lap; a short 
slecp is unsatisfactory, andhe calls it a cat-nap; a 
breath of wind insufficient to move a vessel is a 
cat’s-paw, a greater amount of breeze is a cat’s- 
skin. 

In olden times sailors had great veneration for 
odd numbers, a belief still traceable in the number 
of guns fired for salutes. Sneezing to the left was 





a serious matter, though a sneeze to the right was 
not so bad. Themistocles once detained his ships 
on account of the bad luck that he feared would | 
follow a sneeze, Shetlanders are particularly | 
sensitive on this point. | 
The sailor’s conviction that a ship’s bell will | 
toll, however firmly lashed, when the doomed | 
vessel sinks beneath the wave, is poetical, if not | 
well founded. 
The origin of the belief in the efficacy of whistling 
to raise the wind is unknown, but the belief itself | 
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is wide-spread, and has been held in Greenland, 
India, China, Sweden and Europe generally. We 
come - across‘ it~ repeatedly in literature. Long- 
fellow says in his “Golden Legend:” 


Only a little hour ago 

I was whistling to St. Anfonio 

For a cupful of wind to fill our sail, 

And instead of a breeze he has sent us a gale. 


It is said that care must be taken to whistle at 
the right moment. If it be done in a calm a 
pleasant breeze will come, but if it be done when 
there is already wind it will arouse a hurricane. 
“Whistles rash bid tempests roar,” says Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Everybody knows how much attention sailors 
pay to the presence of the birds known as petrels, 
or Mother Carey’s Chickens. It is probably 
because of the extreme sensitiveness of sea-birds 
to weather, their mysterious presence far from 
land, and their supposed communion with angels, 
that so much attention is paid to them, and that 
prophecies of fair or foul weather are founded on 
their movements. 

Mother Carey’s Chickens have the additional 
advantage of a name which in itself is enough to 
account for the respect in which the birds are 
held. It is a corruption of a title of the Virgin— 
Mater Cara. The other name, petrel, is an Italian 
diminutive for Peter, and bears witness to the 
belief of that nation that the birds represent St. 
Peter walking on the sea. Their appearance near 
a ship is taken as a sign of storm. 


AN UNEXPECTED DELIVERANCE. 


Cows, which are commonly inoffensive creatures, 
become dangerous sometimes when the safety of 
their calves is menaced. An imeident occurred in 
Montana recently where a man came near losing 
his life from this cause, but was relieved from his 
perilous situation in a peculiar manner. 


He had been on a hunt and was on his way 
home when an enraged cow, which had been 
standing in some bushes with her calf, rushed out 
upon him. 

The man took to his heels, but the cow outran 
him, and before he had gone a dozen yards her 
sharp horns caught in his clothing and he was 
hurled violently to the ground. Luckily his coat 
had given way as the cow tossed him, or he might 
have been severely gored. 

While the cow vented her rage upon his hat, 
which had fallen off, the hunter scrambled to his 
feet and darted behind a tree. He still held his 
zun, and was making ready to shoot, when to his 
dismay he found the barrel so bent by his fall as 
to be useless. 

The cow saw him dodge behind the tree and 
dashed after him. The next ten minutes were 
lively ones. Pursued and pursuer ran round and 
round the tree till the man was near the limit of 
his strength. Just then a diversion occurred 
which he feels assured saved his life. 

Suddenly from the woods an angry snort was 
heard, and a big elk appeared on the scene. The 
cow perceived a new antagonist in the elk, and 
turned upon him. The next moment the two 
animals rushed together, and their heads struck 
with a resounding thump. : 

The hunter paused but an instant to watch the 
eng, one then made the best possible time home- 
ward. 


LEARNED A LESSON. 


A physician who has in his employ a negro boy, 
says that the amusement derived by himself and 
his family from the boy’s answers to questions put 
with a view to puzzling him more than compen- 
sates for his ignorance, which is comprehensive. 


“Go to my study and bring me the bottle of 
ammonia I have left on the desk,” the doctor said 
to the boy one day, ‘“‘and be careful, for ammonia 
is a combustible fluid.” 

When the boy returned with the bottle he seemed 
a little out of breath, and after a keen glance at 
him the doctor asked: 

“Jim, do you know what a combustible fluid is?” 

“Yessah,” came the answer with great prompt- 
ness, “I reckon I does; it means something dat’ll 
most knock anybody over dat jess happen to smell 
ob it, sah!” 

No further reference was made to the matter, | 
but from that day the doctor found that the words | 





| “combustible fluid’ were sufficient to secure any- | 


thing from the investigations into which Jim’s | 
inquiring mind might otherwise lead him. | 


NATURAL DENTISTRY. 


A curious fossil that bears a fantastic resem- 
blance to the work of some prehistoric dentist is 
mentioned in a recent book, “The Gold Diggings 
of Cape Horn.” 


An acquaintance of the author’s, during a journey 
from the Strait of Magellan up the coast, stopped 
under a vertical earth-bank to pick out a fossil 
that he saw protruding. The relic proved to be 
part of a mastodon’s lower jaw, with two teeth 
still in place. As it was in bad condition he was 
about to throw it away, when he saw in a split in 
the top and side of one tooth a bit of some foreign 
substance. This turned out to be gold, and as the 
finder believes, must have been deposited in fine 
grains by the action of water. 


| 
| 
| 


RENT-DAY ABOLISHED. 


The French simpleton, Monsieur Calino, some- 
times turns out to be a wise man. Some of his 
friends were recently talking about the terrors of 
rent-day. 


“Rent-day used to be terrible to me, too,” said 
Monsieur Calino, “but I have found a way to 
deprive it of all its terrors.” 

“How do you do it?” they all asked. 

“I pay my rent the day before,” he answered. 


Elder.— Why, Jock, I 
drowned! 

Jock.—Na, that was na me; it was ma brither. 

_Elder.—Eh, mon, wha’ a pity! wha’ a most awfu’ 
pity!—Judy. | 


heard that ye were 


AN Irishman, being called upon for a toast at a 
military dinner-party, arose and said with much 
vigor, ‘‘Here’s to the New York Ninth, which is 
aquil to none!” 


“TI NEVER cussed but onct,” said a son of nature. 
“A calf tried to hook me, and I hit her with my 
umbril and said, ‘Shoo, you heifer!’ ” 





COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and | 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness | 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. \Adr. | 
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arvard University. 
ADMISSION EXAMINATIONS | 
to Harvard College, the Lawrence Scientific School, | 
e Law, Medical, and Veterinary Schools, | 
will be held in June, 1896, in | 
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Andover, Mass. Washington, D. C. 
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Exeter, N. H. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Concord, N. H. St. Louis, Mo. 
Portiand, Me. Omaha, Neb. 
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New York, N. Y. Belmont, Cal. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. aris, France. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Tokyo, Japan. 
well as in Cambridge and Boston. } 


The terms of admission, fees, expenses and privileges | 
in any or all of the departments of the University (see 
adv. in Youth’s Companion of Jan. 2, Feb. 6, or March 5) | 
may be learned from 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS | 
| 


which may be had on application to the Corresponding 


Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. | 
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BICYCLE MAKING 


The ball bearings of a bicycle must be 
very hard. But they must not be brittle, 
or they will break easily. The CoLumBIA 
method is fh 
right. Soft, Af 
tough steel //j 
is forged to 
the shape 
required, 














machined down to exact size, case hard- 
ened to diamond density on its surface, 
and then polished. Such bearings rarely 
break, while they give the matchless ease 
of running that makes 
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Crescent Bicycles 
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What a Meteor Looks Like. 


The question has often been asked, “‘Why do 
not aérolites, which not infrequently fall to the 
earth, ever fall upon some city or town?” 

The reason why they so seldom descend in the 
neighborhood of towns is no doubt the relatively 
small proportion of the earth’s surface which is 
covered by towns or villages. Even in well- 
settled countries by far the greatest proportion of 
the land is free of habitations ; villages and towns 
are but specks on the general surface. If a great 
meteor were to fall somewhere on the earth every 
year, the chances would be against its striking a 
habitation within a century. 

Recently, however, a great meteorite has come 
so near falling upon the capital city of Spain that 
not only was intense alarm caused by its visit, 
but men of science were able to observe and 
record its exact appearance. This was a very 
rare opportunity. 

At half-past nine on the morning of February 
10, 1896, in a perfectly cloudless sky, the attention 
of the inhabitants of Madrid was drawn to a 
sudden and most singular appearance in the 
heavens. The atmosphere at first took on a 
blaish white color, and at once there was seen 
near the zenith, moving from southwest to north- 
east, a long spot, or cloud, which looked like 
smoke. On the are of the sky it covered about 
six degrees in length and one in width. 

It was of semicircular form, with its convexity 
toward the east. In the centre and near the top 
of the curve a ruddy nucleus suddenly appeared. 
The general aspect of the object was much the 
same, but for this red spot, as that of a light, 
cirrocumulus cloud. 

It moved thus for a little more than a minute, 
and then a dull, somewhat muffled but extremely 
loud explosion was heard, followed immediately 
by several others. From the appearance of the 
luminous spot until the sound of the explosion 
the time elapsed was just seventy seconds. This 
would indicate that it exploded at a height of 
twenty-four kilometres. The cloud disappeared 
very slowly; three hours after the explosion 
portions of it were still to be seen. 

In the meantime Madrid was the scene of wild 
excitement. The detonation produced a jarring 
of the whole city. Many windows were broken 
in. At the legation of the United States a 
partition was thrown down, and several lights of 
glass broken. At the tobacco and other manu- 
factories throughout the city the employés, 
supposing that an earthquake was taking place, 
fled in terror. In one factory one person was 
trampled to death and sixteen were wounded. 

In the schools the children fled in panic. A 
young man leaped out of a high window and 
was badly hurt. 

At the royal palace it was supposed that an 
infernal machine had been exploded within the 
walls; but the king’s tutor soon learned that the 
phenomenon was an aérolite, and managed to 
calm the court. 

Just outside the city a house was thrown down 
by the concussion. The electric light everywhere 
went out, but started up again after the explosion. 
The ground was strewn with broken glass, and 
the air inside the houses was filled with the 
powder of overthrown or started partitions. 

After it was all over, and the astonished people 
were contemplating the strange, disappearing 
cloud, now blown toward the northeast, news of 
the falling of fragments of the aérolite began to 
come in. Pieces came down all about the city; 
but they were all small, and no damage was done 
by them. An apothecary living in the suburbs 
was slightly cut in the forehead by a very small 
fragment. 

In a garden near the race-course the largest 
fragment reported was found; it weighed five 
hundred grams. Another weighing one hundred 
and fifty grams fell at the feet of a pedestrian in 
the eity. Many of these fragments were sent to 
the government museum for preservation. 

The people of the Spanish capital do not wish 
to have an aérolite make so near an approach to 
them again. Though it seems to have exploded 
nearer to Madrid than to any. other city, the 
phenomenon had the same degree of intensity at 
Guadalajara, fifty-seven kilometres distant, and 
was observed at Saragossa, three hundred and 
forty-one kilometres away. 
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Good Weather. 


Harper’s Drawer describes a typical’ Nan- 
tucketer who was met by another in the clam 
market. The month was August. 


“Terrible hot!” said the incomer, mo; 
pping his 
heated brow and depositing a half-bushel of 
juahaugs on the appointed bench. F 
uaa for my part, I like this sort 0’ weather, ‘4 
jose Fees man, decapitating an eel he had 


in srs do, eh?” inquired he of the clam-bucket, 
yea” returned the other. ‘I noways 


“Wha 
like i vies you've got to exercise to keep from 
perishin’. Now you can jest sag round li e, an’ 


thar’s no sufferin®.” 
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agents ought to make $5.00 a day a: 
and particulars sent b — on rg of 25 comes. | 
Address C. FP. LITTLEJ LITTLEJOHN, P. 1558, Portland, Maine. 
WAZONE relieves Seokeen | 
and Catarrh at | 

once. Correspondence with | 
deaf people solicited. Sample | 
free. JOSHUA SPEAR, $0 So. Ma, ket St., Boston, Mass. 


R der’s ‘er Sunburn, Burns, Salt Rheum 
and all roughness of the skin. 


Cc apine At Drupeicts ath tomes. 
JOHN H. RYDER, 2938 Washington St. 


EXCELSIOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
TRIMMING =~ Knives of Best Steel. 
BOARD. Trims accurate, leaving 
edges clean and smooth. 
No. 1, trims yr $3.00. 
No. 2 to 8's inches, . 
No. 3, to 10 inches, .. 
All dealers, or sent Ex. paid 
by C. L. neue X, 446 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


FAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 


Artificial Human Eyes $4, Fitted. 








Boston. 













Best Nickel, 
$1.50. 
14k. Gold, 
$4.00. 
75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 


Cc. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park &q., Boston, Mass. 
Rooms land2, MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


Cure Without Medicine. 











A Safe, Simple Home Trentmnant of unapproachable 
Effectiveness. ogue with HomE 
testimonials, prices, ete., free. Naan, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for the New England States. 


K. M. ELLiorr, 42 Insurance Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole Agent for Western n. 










Don’t get Campbell’s 
Caught 1 
Without Za 
Thiser yore 


Cement 


Rubber 
= Outfit. 


A Compt 
Re 


To Dealers. easel-backed cue a | 
dasa Outfits voit be sent you for 


THE HUGH CAMPBELL C0., 45 Union St., eoe.| 


The Volt Tire 


is ait by the New Brunswick 
Tire Co., a house of forty-seven 
years’ in the man 


ture of siler Goels«. + « 








The Volt 
tread grips 
any tire on the market, and makes 
Slipping an Impossibility. 
Insist that your wheel is fitted with 
Volt Tires; if your dealer does 
not sell them, write to ... 


ENTERPRISE RUBBER CO., 
Send for Circular. 207 Congress 8t., Boston. 


- 








COMPANION. 
LADIES! 


Do you launder your husbands’ linen ? 
Send for FREE SAMPLE of 


Imperial Starch Finish. 


It prevents blistering, cracking 
and breaking of the linen, is ab 
solutely harmless, makes irons 
run smoothly and enables you to 
obtain the finest 

Laundry Finish at Home. 

Sample sufficient for two starchings. 
25-CENT BOX WILL LAST FOUR MONTHS. 


ait WALES’ rex 
Za¢ Red Currant Jelly 


is made from pure, ripe fruit. 
No gelatine, glucose, chemicals nor 
any adultera ative matter, but just 


CURRANTS. 


For 30 years the name “Wales” on 
jellies and preserves has been a 
guarantee of purity. Ask your 
dealer for 


Wales’ Red Currant Jelly, 















if he canna upply you res nd for 
catalogue { goods and prices. 


GEO. E. WALES, Newtea Centre, Mass. 
WE KEEP 


e 
Paper Hangings 
to sell, in fact this has been our 
business for 40 years. ....... 


Do You Need to Buy 


se 
Paper Hangings? 
If so, we have business with you 
and we invite you again now to call 
upon us and inspect our choice line 
of latest patterns in Wall Coverings. 
We can Please you in Price, 
as well as in Goods. 
JERE. A. DENNETT, 
23 Bromfield Street, - - BOSTON. 


















ESTABLISHED 1622. 














Quality, Quantity, size of , color of pea, cor- 
rect height and st: ae vine. freedom from 
blight yaa certainty some feat- 
ures 'o Breck’s New New Lite Peas uperior to 
all ti asa ‘asin ce ro vagsets © —— ete pad 
private use. It was tri u 

sands endorseme mt "is 


b 
will plant it in me! Our 
ithout reservation. Pkt. 10c; qt. 40c; pk. $3. 
Delivered Anywhere on Receipt of Price. 


Our illu illustrated, indexed catal 170 
+ ws about novelties. ands tT | 


nd horticultural 


vari 
tables, approv: cultu 


00, 





. fd Geom Musk Melee, 
1 pkt. Big Boston ir ttuce, new. 1 pet 

self + Re ee 2.) 
6 plants Marsha 


é ing 7 it F oPana dutten & and Lawn, 
ate & Sons, Boston, Mass, 








91990000900 OOO 

€ 

i Grips everthing @ 
p on men’s wo-@ 
men’s and child- @ 

ren’s apparel@ 

without injur-@ 

ing any fabric. @ 

e Stronger than pins, handier than buckles. Send 12 @ 
$30 samples. This is a great novelty, brand a 3 
COLEMAN & CALDER, 1368 Broadway, N. ca 
Suna cao J 








TTT 
TRADE-MARK, 


ALBERT & J. M. ANDERSON, 
Salesroom, 44 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Beat the Quickest. 
Run the Slickest. 
Match the Strongest. 
Last the Longest. 


TRANSIT CYCLES 


PRICE 


$100. 


Send Stamp 
for Catalogue. 


Makers, 
Factory, South Boston. 





White Mountain 
Grand Refrigerators 


ARE CLEANABLE AND HAVE 


DOUBLE CIRCULATION . 


The Best 
in the World. 





hite 





Sold Everywhere. 
Manufactured only by the MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., Nashua, N. H. 





mber as well as the waste pipe can be 
jlaced without effort. This feature adds to rather than detracts from its strength. 
hey are perfect food-preservers, have 
use of ice, free from impure and. mr 
ush bottoms, élegant bronze trimmings, artistic cary ngs; beantiful finish. 


Many so-called “Cleanable” Refrigerators are not so in reality, and the few really 
cleanable ones that are on the market lack strength beeause of this featate, The 
pA Mountain Grand ” is 80 construe ~s! that the very bottom of the ice 


taken out, cleaned, aired and re- 


nosifive dryness, are economical in the 
ave large loors, metallic shelves, 


E 











Mil. 
¥% Foot Brake 


For Bicyel es. Cheapest and 

best. Being lined with leather 

it cannot cut tires; many metal 

brakes do. Coasters attached 
Weighs s ven Ounces. 

Don’t risk 

your life f 
while for 





you can buy the Star Poot Brake. 
Fits Ladies’ pnd Gente’ Wheels 
Kasily attached. 
Sold by dealers or sent post-paid 
nu receipt of price. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





RAKE COMPANY, 


ST AR FOOT 
Want Hee ‘ornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Agents 


GYPSINE. 
The Everlasting Wall Finish. 


Sanitarians say kalsomine and wall paper con- 
tain glue and other animal matter which rot and 





decay, breeding disease. 

Gypsine contains only mineral matter, and will 
never spoil or decay. Will stay on your wall al 
ways and remain sanitary and hard 

Send for copy of “ Gypsine ApVocATE” and 


color card, anc FP of local dealer 





Diamond Wall Finish Co., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





‘Quince Soap. 


LADIES OF ANCIENT TIMES 





Used the Quince for a ansing, softening and beautify 
ng the skin 
LADIES OF MODERN TIMES 
use for the same purpose 
Quince Soap, which possesses all the valued qualities 
the Quince sara with its delightful and lasting 


For by Dealers Generally. 


10 Conte Per Cake. 
12 cents per cake by mail if your dealer cannot supply you. 


THE QUINCE CO., Boston. 


perfume. 





THE 





COOKING 
EASY. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


Agents in all prominent Cities and Towns in 
New England. 








THEN SEND FoR THE 


SIP MANDSOME CATALOGUE 
4 





SMITH, PATERSON & CO., Boston, General Agents. 


IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Superb 


IF 979 39955955459—-" 
) I Cpay 
a\ 


~~ /f 
V/y7 


r. 
Wc, 


Yate hale 


ij ¢ ETE 
SU DE! 


| 
») 4 
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ailed *setectee 
Art Souvenir 


It contains our guarantee, 


Directions for operating Stoves, Free 
Styles and Construction of Ranges. 


, 
» 
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‘ 
value with interest. 


» 
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» 
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WHITE, WARNER & CO. Manufacturers, 








“HOUSEHOLD” 


AWW 
: (77/1) Sm 





A RANGE BANK. 


When depositing your good round dollars, always get all the information you can and use 
your best judgment as to whether you will ever be able to get them back with interest. 


; Every one who has a home must invest some of their 
; When Thinking About } hard-earned cash in a Cooking Range; then is the time when 

M they want advice as to what properly constitutes a well- 
constructed Range, and which one is best to give them full 


Insist on the dealer showing you his guarantee from the 
manufacturers, and inake him also guarantee that the Range 
will do all that he claims for it, or pay you back your money. 


Every Dealer Selling these Goods will do it. Sold by the best Dealers only. 


- TAUNTON, MASS. 
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